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ABSTRACT 

Reassessment of the role of the superintendent 
largely has been excluded from the educational reform movement of the 
1980s. This paper contends that superintendents tfiust utilize a new 
"leaderly'* model of active instructional leadership in superintending 
to improve the educat-on of students. The paper is a tool for those 
working to include revision of the superintendent's role in 
educational reform. The first section reviews the evoluticn of the 
superintendent's role and the emerging instructional-leadership 
function. Leadership and vision also are defined. Section 2 presents 
the superintendent's role from the perspective of school boards, 
researchers, the public, and superintendents themselves. Section 3 
examines how superintendents shape the way staffs and schools 
function to reflect their visions for instruction and learning. The 
paper concludes in section 4 with consideration of the concerns and 
improvement processes superintendents encounter in providing 
leadership for school reform and improvement. Superintendents can 
give direction and purpose to the educational process and lead 
principals and teachers. (Contains 127 references.) (JPT) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper argues that the superintendent's active instructional 
leadership is a necessary precondition, to students' instructional success, 
Thu5, the discussion gives attention to definitions of leadership and to 
variations jf superintendents' roles reported in the literature, as 
perceived by superintendents, school boards, and others. 

Descriptions of how effective superintendents express, 
demonstrate, and exercise leadership in their districts are reported from 
the as-yet thin body of research in this area. Finally, the report explores 
the dilemmas associated with the superintendent's role that make 
leadership and school improvement difficult. 

The paper calls for a new model of leaderly superintending. This 
term will not be found in Webster's, although it is used frequently in this 
paper. It was coined by Professor Lawrence D, Haskew. Dean of the 
College of Education at The University of Texas at Austin, and "Dean 
Emeritus of Superintendents for the State of Texat'." Recognition and 
thanks to him are given. 



Sometimes a public leader must be the maestro leading the 
orchestra, sometimes the soloist carrying the group, sometimes the 
percussionist offering the radical beat, and sometimes the fourth chair 
violin blending in and letting others take the lead and the credit. 

Another metaphor that might apply is a rod of bamboo, A public 
leader needs to know when to bend like bamboo or when to stand erect like 
a tree. The challenge that comes with public leadership is to be deep- 
rooted in a sense of purpose and vision, but flexible like bamboo so you can 
bend and then return to lead. 



Zaha is, J. K. (1988, March). Know when to hold em and 
when to fold em. The School Administrator, 45(3), 10-12, 
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PREFACE 

Why this paper? There is an increasing concern about the appalling 
circumstances of schooling for many children. The certainty that we are losing 
large percentages of students every year, or that we are ill-preparing them for 
successful adult responsibilities, arrests our attention. While much has been 
reported about "restructuring^ schools in order to address these problems, a 
surprisingly modest amount of attention has been given to the role and influence 
of the chief executive of the local educational enterprise, the superintendent. On 
the other hand, the school-based leadership role of the principal has been widely 
analyzed and reported, and a rapidly growing knowledge base includes findings 
about principals' leadership behaviors and actions. These findings are highly 
consistent across studies, particularly within the context of school change and 
improvement 

Though there has not been a similar abundance of empirical research 
on superintendents work and roles, a fact much lamented by researchers, a 
substantial body of knowledge has accumulated out of practice. The American 
Association of School Administrators (AASA) has supported a search for useful 
information about the superintendency, and has published a significant array of 
books, monographs, and other documents about the school district's executive 
educator. In short, the AASA has taken the lead in compiling and sharing its 
collective wisdom, garnered in the main from the crafl and practice of 
superintendents. Such information is relevant to the needs of children and 
schools that require bold directions for chfinge. One of the learnings from the 
research on principals as school leaders has illuminated the dilemma of '*princi- 
paling for improvement" without the support and nurturihgof the district level 
administrator. If the superintendent is admiral of the fleet (Rhodes, 1987), then 
the admiral must step out on the bridge and take the lead. Can this happen? Is 
it happening now? 

This paper explores the superintendent's role, especially as it relates to 
stepping out and taking the lead for improving the instructional program and its 
delivery to students. The paper argues for a more active leadership role for 
superintendents in providing quality schooling where all children can — and do 
learn. This paper is noi a critique of the literature that addresses this topic* The 
paper's purpose is to serve as a resource of collected information» where the 
reader may ar^cess material directly with little interference of this author's 
filters. 
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As noted, the superintendent was largely ignored in the refonn activities 
of the 80s. However, there are those seeking to correct the deficiency, and a 
modest body of research is accumulating that provides initial insights into such 
a leadership role for the schools' chief executive. This paper is a review of that 
available literature. It is descriptive, seeking to report what is now known and 
only partially understood. The tentative tone here reflects the thinness of the 
knowledge base and the lack of powerful frameworks for the study and under- 
standing of the superintendent's role. Some researchers are drawing parallels 
between the effective district leader, the superintendent, and the effective school 
leader, the principal. Certainly, further studies of the executive leadership of 
schools beg to be done, for in superintendents' offices ultimately reside the re- 
sponsibility for the schooling success of our children. 

The reader of this paper will find in the first section a brief review 
depicting the evolution of the superintendent's role and the cuiTently emerging 
instructional leadership function. A discussion of defimtions of leadership and 
vision is included. Finally, defining leadership y for purposes of this paper, sets 
the reviewer's parameters and perspective. 

Section Two takes the reader across the superintendent's roles from the 
perspectives of school boards, researchers, various publics, and superintendents 
themselves. This section provides the contextual backdrop for the third section. 

In Section Three a particular aspect of the superintendent's role is 
examined: How does the chief executive shape the way staff and schools function 
in order to reflect his or her dreams and visions for instruction and learning in 
the reality of classrooms? This literature is not thick, as already mentioned, but 
is richly illuminating. 

In Se ,tion Four, the paper concludes with a consideration of the change/ 
improvement process and the concerns, dilemmas, and other factors sure to be 
encountered by the superintendent in efforts to provide leadership for refonn 
and the improvement of schools. 

The exciting message that emanates from tlais meandering through the 
various literatures is that superintendents can give direction and impetus to the 
instructional enterprise, leading principals and teachers in comprehensive 
efforts to make a difference in the lives of the children in their trust, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Understanding the role and functioning of school superintendents has 
been a long- standing endeavor* Culbertson (1988) reports that as e Ay as 1875, 
Payne asses sed the lack of comprehension regarding the school superintendency 
as due to not gaining** sense impressions" of it To be sure, a growing body of 
lite-iture is contributing more ''sense impressions" which have changed as the 
role itself has evolved. 



Evolution of the Role 

The development of the superintendent's position has occurred in three 
phases, according to Griffiths (1966). In the first phase, 1838-1910, superin- 
tendents were viewed as being focused primarily on instruction, chosen from the 
ranks of teachers and continuing to teach classes. After the turn of the century, 
when America was guided by a strong business community, schools were seen as 
needing direction from a business manager type rather than by a scholar 
educator (Ortiz and Marshall, 1988), These businessman superintendents were 
seen as expert managers maintaining efficiency. As the one-room school was 
replaced by buildings of increasing size and there wa s an increase in the number 
of schools, teachers, and students, the day-to-day administration of the school 
system was given to a hired professional school administrator - the school 
district superintendent (Scott and Smith, 1987). This third phase of the role 
(1945 - present) has not been so clearly defined; but the role occupants are seen 
no longer as improvers of their practice, but as the users of models developed by 
experts. 

Over time, various institutions — universities, national and stBte asso- 
ciations — and educational journals were organized to explore and report 
understandings about the problems encountered in this new role, a role that 
dealt with increasing complexity. Burlingame (1988) reports that training 
programs began producing superintendents who were "brokers in power and 
experts in survival" (page 445). He explains that superintendent candidates 
moving from being teachers to becoming administrators "intent on power" were 
socialized from a focus on education to a new perspective on the politicsof the job. 
Much of the literature of the superintendency concerns the domain of the politics 
of education, according to Boyan ( 1988), who further reports from a review of the 
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literature that "environmental conditions have pressed the superintendent 
more and more toward adoption of a political role" (page 89). 



New Demands 

A recent survey of 1704 superintendents by the National Center for 
Education Information reveals that America's school administrators are 
primarily male, white, well paid, and "resistant to outside influence" 
(Feistritzer, 1988, page 1). They regard their schools as doing a better job than 
the general public thinks they are doing. For example, 87 percent of the super- 
intendents said their communities* schools have improved in the last five years; 
this compares with 25 percent of the general public and 33 percent of public 
school parents who agree that schools have improved. Eighty-one percent of 
the superintendents think educational standards in U.S. schools have improved 
in recent years, while 49 percent of the public thinks they have become worse 
(Feistritzer, 1988, page 2). 

This lack of common perception may not bode well for superintendents 
in the face of growing demands for reform from the public and professional press. 
The National Governor s Association, the Carnegie Forum, Education Commis- 
sion of the States, and others have called for significant changes in the ways 
schools are structuredanddeliver their services to children. Sizer {Restructured 
Schools, 1988) suggests that "the workplace is set up wrong and the learning 
place is set up wrong^ in schools (page 6), The Carnegie report supports 
increased school-based decision making and accountability. Michael Cohen 
(1987) maintains that U. S. schools and colleges must effectively educate all 
students, and he points out that public education is a big public business that vrill 
need to address rapid changes in work technologies and job opportunities and 
demands. Other ideas abound — all of which promise to influence the rc!e of 
superintendent. A primary reason for the restructuring of schools is the need to 
improve productivity of the education system in general; clearly, school districts 
have a pivotal role to play in fostering and supporting needed changes. 

The school district creates the context in which schools operate, and 
district policies have the cumulative effect of determining instructionally 
important decisions at the district level. The local district role should be an 
effort to "create an orientation towards performance, rather than procedure" 
(Cohen, 1987, page 15). Cohen suggests that the challenge for school districts 
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will be to create structures that support school-level decision making effectively 
and efficiently, while orchestrating harmonious district-wide relationships 
among schools with their own governance structures and their own distinctive 
cultures and orientations. 

Such demands for restructuring schools suggest the need for developing 
new conceptions of control and leadership at the district level, as well as new 
conceptions of control and leadership at the local school level. The governors of 
the nation offer "to forge a powerful compact with educators that will change the 
way American schools work in order to get resxdts" (Green, 1987, page 9). 

Butj how to go about developing superintendents who can manage 
structures for the mandated near term and for the future beyond (i.e., for the 
21st century), to manage structures that do not yet exist? More importantly, 
where will the visionary leadership be foimd to stimulate and support the school 
reformations that are anticipated? Good leaders must be good managers, but 
good managers may not be good leaders. A clearly articulated "lack of public con- 
fidence and interest in schools appears to have affected the behavior of superin- 
tendents" (Griffiths, 1988, page 38), and they themselves have identified factors 
influencing their role performance: 

1. There is far more criticism of administrators now than ever 
before. 

2. Few people — if any — are happy with, or even tolerant of, 
administrators. 

3. Problems and issues are becoming increasingly complex. 
More people are involved, there are more fecets to be consid- 
ered, and everything seems to be interconnected. 

4. Ttie composition of school boards appears to be changing. 
There are more people, mostly women, who have little or 
no experience in organizations outside the home, and fewer 
executives and high-level professionals on boards. The 
quality of board membership is seen as declining. 

5. There is less money available to administrators, yet they are 
expected to do more with less. 
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6. Duringthis period of intense criticism of U, S. public schools, 
internal affairs have become easier to manage. It seems that 
facility and administra*:ion coalesce against the outolde 
world. 

7. There is little interest on the part of teachers in becoming 
administrators. If administration has not totally lost its 
appeal, it is on the way to doing so, 

8. There is more involvement with groups and organizations 
outside the school system. Superintendents work 50 to 60 
hours per week and, in addition, spend time preparing 
speeches, and attending frequent meetings and other func- 
tions. (Griffiths, 1988, page 37) 

To make matters worse, the National Commission on Excellence in 
Educational Administration's report (Griffiths, Stout, and Forsyth, 1988) has 
been criticized and the preparation of administrators characterized as "an 
American tragedy" (Gibboney, 1987, page 28). Gibboney challenges the 
Commission's perspective on educational leaders as that of efficient managers, 
asserting that leadership cast as management has failed for decades. 

Can examples of leadership be found in the superintendency, examples 
that might serve as a foxmdation on which to build a new conception of 
superintendent leadership, leadership thatdirectly addresses instruction? If so, 
what mdght such factors look like? In this paper, these questions are explored 
through a review of the literature that was conducted to examine reports of 
superintendent leadership and to elicit images of this phenomenon. Before these 
findings are presented, however, some concepts of leadership are briefly dis- 
cussed. 



Leadership as a Concept 

The study of leadership has produced an array of perspectives and 
theories; Rutherford, Hord, Ruling, and Hall (1983) assert that "theories, 
models and perspectives of leadership abound** (page 5)* Presented here, in 
quick review, are selected theories or "positions " that seem to represent the lead- 
ership literature: 
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Trait theory - In this case, leaders are bom with the characteristics or 
qualities that will permit leadership. These qualities may be enhanced 
in an individual, but not created (Bass, 1981;Bemard, 1926;Tead, 1929). 

Situational theory - Would-be leaders learn to use various skills 
appropriate to particular situations. Leadership is situational and 
dynamic, requiring different leader styles as workers (or subordinates) 
progress in their development and maturation (Hersey and Blanchard, 

1977) . 

Organizational theory • Leadership results from role and position in 
an organization. The individual learns the skills necessary for each 
hierarchical level in the organization, especially those at the level 
immediately above so as to be ready for promotion (Bennis and Nanus. 
1985). 

Power theory - Power is the essence of leadership. Despite position, 
some individuals are able to '*make things happen" by exercising more 
influence on followers than others. Such a person would demonstrate 
persuasion, political maneuvering, manipulation, accurate assessment 
of others, and effective strategizing (Ke-.lerman, 1984). 

Contingency theory - The appropriate match between leader person* 
ality attributes/motivational structure and the degree to which the 
leader has situational influence and control will dictate effectiveness. 
Leadership is, thus, contingent upon these interacting factors (Fiedler, 

1978) . 

Ethical reflection theory - The ethical use of power responds to a view 
of the needs and aspirations of humans. Leaders make choices for action 
based on tathical intent (Bums, 1978). 

Social ethical practice theory - Leadership is ''grounded in traits" 
and is sensitive to changing situations that develop complexities 
"beyond situational theory*s ^each"*; it is ''shaped by roles and position" 
that are more than organizational structure; it is "activated by power, 
yet challenges the primacy of power*; it is driven by vision, but not just 
any direction is satisfactory; and it is ethical, *'tempered by an awareness 
of existence^ ambiguities and unforeseen consequences" (Terry, 1988, 
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page 15). Leadershipis"evokedbyissuesintheworldthatrequireaction 
and demand involvement" (Terry, 1988. page 16). 

Vision theories - Much has been made of CEOs' and other leaders' 
visions and the place of vision-making in the exercise of leadership. 
Additional discussion will be given to vision because it has been given 
such abundant attention in discussions of leadership. 

In discussing vision as a theory, Terry (1988) suggests that "leadership 
articulates directions for human action. Leadership scans current trends and 
points people toward a meaningful future** (page i). In extensive writing on 
visionary leadership, SashkinC 1987) indicates that "one does not become CEO 
of even a small Air ncan corporation by being a passive, conforming individual" 
(page 21). In fact, effective as compared with less effective leaders 

have a high need for power; 

exercise that power for organizational and employee benefit, 
not just for personal satisfaction; 

have a moderately high need for achievement; 

involve subordinates in a highly participative manner; 

strongly emphasize both task and interpersonal concerns 
through their everyday behaviors. (Sashkin, 1987, page 21) 

Further, succejsflil leaders are described as having an appropriate 
combination of individual personality factors and behavioral skills, realizing 
that there are situational factors that constrain and/or facilitate effective 
leadership. 

What about the super-leaders, the charismatic individuals who create 
unusually high-performing organizations? Bonnis (1984) identified charac- 
teristics of charismatic visionary leaders. Sashkin (1987) translated these into 
five key behavioral factors: 

focusing attention on specific issues of concern; 
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taking risks, but only on the basis of carefijJ calculation of the 
chances of success; 

communicating skillftillyi with understanding and empalhy; 

demonstrating consistency and trustworthiness by or<;'s 
behavior; 

exprt s;ing active concern for people (including one's self). 
(Sashkin, 1987, page 23) , 

Visionary leaders define and communicate values through these behav- 
iors. In so doing they shape an organizational culture that benefits its members. 
Further, these leaders have a apecial ability to ^'vision'* due to greater levels of 
cognitive development; three factors operant in visionary leaders are personal- 
ity, behaviors, and situation, and are described by Sashkin (1987): 

understanding leaders' cognitive capacity, in terms of their 
ability to shape actions, reflect on paths to goals, extend and 
generalize such cognitive models, and identify and compare 
alternative approaches; 

understanding leaders' behaviors, in terms of the specialized 
task-oriented and relationships- oriented behaviors that 
characterize visionary leadership — focusing attention, tak- 
ing risks, communicating, demrnstrating trust, and express- 
ing concerns; 

tmderstanding leaders' situations, in terms of the organiza- 
tional values and cultures they are attempting to shape. 
(Sashkin, 1987, page 26) 

Visionary leaders develop a culture wherein other internal entrepre- 
neurs are encouraged to develop new ideas and programs. Such leaders create 
norms of risk-taking, of freedom from fear of punishment if a risk fails. It is made 
clear that taking action and then asking forgiveness is more desirable than 
working through the procedures to get permission in advance. These leaders 
foster a belief in the importance of people, so that integration and coordination 
occur. Coordination is more likely when people are committed and involved. 
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The belief in the importance of people really means "involving them directly and 
to the greatest possible er.tent. in the operation of the organization" {Sashkin and 
Fulmer, 1987, page 57). 



DeHnitions of Leadership 

In 1978, McCall and Lombardo summed the previous years of leadership 
research to report, **only four things learned and one seems not too certain:" 

1, Personality traits are not reliable predictors of leader effec- 
tiveness. 

2, Generally leader consideration toward followers is correlated 
with follower satisfaction (butitisnotclearin which direction 
the causal arrow points). 

3, No leader style or approach is efifective in all situations. 

4, By structuring the expectations of followers, leaders play a 
crucial role. (McCall and Lombardo, 1978, cited in Rutherford, 
Hord, Ruling and Hall, 1983, page 23.) 

Much study and development has occurred since McCall and Lombardo's 
1978 assessment, and as suggested, there are an increasing number of ideas and 
explanations for what is called leadership. Charismatic and visionary leader- 
ship have gained currency, while instructional leadership has now become 
commonplace in the lexicon of education. An extensive discussion of these 
concepts and theories is not the purpose of this paper; rather, the objective is to 
glean from the extant literature what it is that the executive educator, the 
superintendent, does that manifests leadership. For this purpose, a few words 
are in order to declare what "leadership"* means. 

There has been a long-argued exploration of the distinction between 
management and leadership. The concepts seem frequently confused in the 
literature; however, many researchers have made a clear distinction. Gardner 
(1986) suggests that leadership is "the process of persuasion and example by 
whicli an individual (or leadership team) induces a group to take action that 
is in accord with the leader^s purposes or the shared purposes of air (page 6), 
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Further, he reserves the term managers for "individuals who hold a directive 
post in an organization. . to preside over the processes by which the organization 
functions, to allocate resources prudently, to make the best possible use of 
people. . (Gardner, 1986, page 7). Tosi (1982) agrees with Gardner that 
"leading is an influence process; managing may be seen as the act of making 
choices about the form and structure of those factors that fall within the 
boundaries of managerial discretion" (page 233). 

Duttweiler and Hord ( 1987) review these contrasts as they relate to the 
leadership of principals; the analyses appear appropriate for superintendents' 
leadership also. Management would involve the "allocation of financial and 
other resources; the planning and implementing of organizational features; and 
the provision of actions, arrangements, and activities needed for the school 
(district, in the case of superintendent, instead of school) to reach its goals" 
(Duttweiler and Hord, 1987, referencing Sergiovanni, 1987). Duttweiler and 
Hord cite Ubben and Hughes (1987): management is "composed of those activi- 
ties concerned with procuring, coordinating and deploying material and the 
personnel needed to accomplish the goals of the organization" (Ubben and 
Hughes, 1987 , page 6). Burns ( 1978) clarified the distinction between the role 
of manager, who negotiates reasonable exchanges or transactions with employ- 
ees to gain employee efforts in eAchange for certain rewards, and the role of 
leader, who centers efforts ontransforming the orgamz^tion. Tichy and Devanna's 
writing on corporate leadership. The Transformational L9ader{\9%Q), returns to 
Bum's ideas. These authors assert thatmanagers change little, managing what 
they find and leaving things much as they found them when thiiv move on. Lead- 
ership, transformational leadership* is about change, innovation, and entrepre- 
neurship. Tichy and Devanna explain, **. . . these are not the provinces of lonely, 
half-mad individuals with flashes of genius. Rather, this » . • is a behavioral 
process. . - that is systematic, consisting of purposeful and organized searches for 
changes, systematic analysis, and the capacity to move. . . a new way of thinking. 
. . as an everyday way of acting^ (page 27). The leader transforms the 
organization according to a vision of where it should be moving. 

Davidson ( 1987) focuses on the confusion about leadership and manage- 
ment, acknowledging that an effective leader requires many of the skills of the 
effective manager; Davidson, too, cites leaders as those who give the organiza- 
tion the vision and direction needed by managers for operating within the 
organization. A key element of leadership for the superintendent is "the diligent 
search for c uality or excellence in the educational program** (Davidson, 1987, 
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page 276), with the key words here educational program, rather than manage- 
ment procedures. 

Rhodes (1987) likens the superintendent to ''convoy commander" (page 
19), suggesting that the means by which convoy leaders organize, the roles they 
play, and the strategies by which they operate have relevance for the operation 
of school systems. These fleet commanders have a special relationship vrith the 
**shipsin the fleet** (schools, in the superintendent's case): the convoy leader leads 
while making it possible and necessary for each ship's captain to lead also. This 
analogy points to the idea oHeading rather thsm leadership. Immegart (1988) 
urges a new focus on th^ act of leading, or investigating "what leaders do" (page 
273). Studying leaders activities would seem to be a promising means to inform 
our understanding, of leadership. Duke (1986) synthesizes the behaviors through 
which we learn what leaders do in their everyday activities: 

Direction. Leadership provides a sense of direction. Direction is 
more than a course to follow. It is a path to follow. It is a path 
tos'ether with a reason for trfweling it. Direction presumes 
meaning. 

Engagement. Where there are people there are feelingSt thoughts » 
and aspirations. Leadership is distinguishable from management, 
in part, because of the extent to which it is capable of engaging 
these feelings, thoughts, and aspirations. 

Fit. To some extent such properties as direction and engagement 
are dependent on the relationship between leaders and their times. 
No leader fully controls such a relationship. A continuing interac- 
tion takes place between leaders, their followers, and the culture 
in which they exist. 

Originality. Originality refers to the capacity of a leader to 
capture the imagination through uniqueness - in ideas, behavior, 
programs, ar.d so on. Lieadership, almost by nature, defies gener- 
alizability and predictability. 

Dramatics. Leadership is a realm of rituaL ceremony, and 
dramatic performance. Leaders speak of feeling as if they were 
always on stage. Memorable performances by leaders help over- 
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come the problem of public recognition and serve to evoke the 
feelings that are necessary for action. 

Design. Leadership is not only dramatic performance. It also 
entails the transformation of vision into reality. Tnis process is 
essentially creative. 

Orchestration. Leaders frequently are called upon to bring 
together individuals for the sake of accomplishing goals. When 
they are successful in coordinating the energies of an assortment 
of people with different abilities, their efforts can be likened to 
those of a gifted conductor blending together elements of sound to 
produce an integrated piece of luvsic. (Cited in Duttweiler and 
Hord. 1987, pages 64-65.) 



In Summary 

This quick journey across varied perspectivea on leadership and the 
expectations for the superintendent's exercise of leadership has been under- 
taken to frame the materials that follow. 

We now turn to a review of the literature on superintiendents; views and 
opinions about how superintendents should or could lead are explored, as well 
as what they do to demonstrate leadership for instruction. We shall be looking 
for descriptions oi leading, rather than managing, which is outside the realm of 
interest of this paper. Managers have been described as leaving things as they 
were found; leaders transform their organization by way of leading the organi- 
zation to where it hasn't been — vis-a-vis a vision of change and instructional 
improvement — a new role expectation for executive educators. 
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VIEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS' ROLES 

The 1967-1980 research on school administrators reviewed by Bridges 
( 1982) revealed little differences from reviews done a decade and a half earlier. 
The more recent studies "proved to be atheoretical... seemed to have little or no 
practical utility" (page 25), These studies, for the most part targeting principals 
and superintendents, continued to rely on "survey research designs, question- 
naires of dubious reliability and validity, and relatively simplistic types of 
statistical analyses" (page 24). Furthermore, two ofthemostabimdantly studied 
variables were traits and attitudes, causing Bridges to conclude, like earlier 
researchers, "The utility of such research is simply underwhelming in relation 
to its volume'* (page 26, Bridges quoting Vernon, 1964). Bridges notes that 
despite the fact that the superintendent is ultimately responsible for the moral 
and technical socialization of youth and in this pursuit manages a multi-million 
dollar enterprise, little has been known about superintendents' work and its 
effectiveness. Slowly this is changing and more recent studies are providing 
ilh^mination and insight. 

Reasons for a new focus on the executive office are dted by Wimpelberg 
(1988), who contends that this office has ^'the greatest potential any leadership 
has to make a difference. This condition alone j^nakes the new study of superin- 
tendents and instructional leadership imperative" (page 307). Wimpelberg an- 
ticipates a significant expansion of the literature on superintendents and their 
relationship to instruction and student achievement. 

Incumbents' Views 

In 1974, Merrow, Foster, and Estes assessed school superintendents as 
being "vividly aware of their tenuous hold on the job** and focusing on ^'survival 
— not getting fired and doing a good job" (page 1). By 1988, this view had not 
changed much among older men and women occupying the role. In a study 
seeking to determine whether gender was a major factor in how district 
administrators viewed their role, 50 percent of men and women saw themselves 
as leaders while 50 percent viewed themselves as managers. However, **both 
men and women over the age of 45 viewed themselves as managers,** while those 
district administrators in the study under 45 considered themselves leaders 
(Youngs, 1988, page 9), The Educational Elesearch Service developed profiles of 
school superintendents fromfour sources of data: the Educator Opinion Poll, the 
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National Sur\'ey of Salaries and Wages in Public Schools, the National Survey 
of Fringe Benefits in Public Schools* and the Local School Budget Profile Survey. 
Tb': resultant profiles indicate that 68 percent of all superintendents belong to 
the AASA (American Association of School Administrators) and 90 percent to 
their state association of school administrators (Characteristics of Public School 
Superintendents, 1986, page 29). These memberships would appear to provide 
an opportunity Tor perception sharing and exchange of views of the "managers" 
and the ''leaders.'* But perhaps this "across the age gap** networking does not 
occur. 

The ranks of the superintendency are male (95 percent); they "range in 
age from 27 to 68 and average 49 years" (Characteristics of Public School 
Superintendents, 1986, page 29). What do the incumbents view overall as the 
most important goal of education? Command of the basic skills is most 
important, and 80 percent are satisfied with the level of attention given to basic 
skills but 16 percent would like to see the focus increased (Characteristics of 
Public School Superintendents, 1986, page 29). What skills and performance 
areas do superintendents envision for their own role In the enterprise? In a study 
of 451 Texas superintendents, three performance areas W'^re identified as being 
most important to the respondents: 

1 . Manages and is responsible for all school finance issues of the 
school district, 

2. Establishes and maintains a positive and open learning envi* 
ronment to bring about the motivation and social integration 
of students and staff (climate). 

3. Develops and delivers an effective curriculum that expands 
the definitions of literacy competency and cultural integra- 
tion to include advanced technologies, problem solving, criti- 
cal thinking and communication skills, and cultural enrich- 
ment for all students. (Collier, 1987, page 121) 

In additional efforts to identify superintendents* views of their role, job 
performance statements were identified, reviewed, and validated through a 
state-wide (Texas) geographically representative group of 100 superintendent 
practitioners. Using the Delphi Method, a total of 38 statements were validated 
in nine areas: school climate, school improvement, instructional management. 
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personnel management, administration and fiscal/facilities management, stu- 
dent management, board/superintendent relations, professional growth and 
development, and school/community relations (see Appendix A for the 38 
statements). 

To be sure, this paper is not directed at a thorough examination of the 
complete superintendent's role. However, for the instructional leadership di- 
mension of the superintendency to be adequately understood, it must be 
understood within its total role and organizational context (Crowson, 1987), for 
the superintendent's leadership resides within that context. This brief review of 
how superintendents view their responsibilities provides one perspective for il- 
luminating the important subset of leadership performances (see, for example, 
the LEAD Center performance statements 5-13, 15, 30, 31 in Appendix A). 

There are additional views of the superintendent's role, for instance, 
those of school boards. Boards carry the authority of their position and can be 
highly influential. These perspectives are examined in the next section. 

School Boards' Views 

The school board, of course, has a vested interest in the superintendent's 
role, and the superintendent's contract is a means to establish basic board policy 
for the superintendent's performance, in addition to the goals it wants the 
executive to achieve (Schaible, 1981). The contract should serve as a communi- 
cation device concerning the expectations of each party, so that both may reach 
their goals. Advertisements for superintendent positions (a sample ofmore than 
1,000) indicate boards' expectations for the position, which is assessed as 
demanding and reqmring the performance of a wide variety of tasks (Chand, 
1983). Chand studied board requirements and found that 35 percent of the 
districts (small, medium, large; urban, suburban, or rural; located in any state 
of the nation) required the candidate to have management/administrative skills 
and/or leadership skills and experience (Chand, 1983, page 9). As indicated by 
these advertisements, the tasks required of superintendents focused on curricu- 
lum 10.3 percent; school finance 10.3 percent; commimity, staff, board, public 
relations 8.7 percent; collective bargaining 3.8 percent; bilingual/cross- cultural 
education 2.9 percent; communication skills 2.9 percent; personnel manage- 
ment 2.5 percent; planning 1.6 percent; ability to delegate 1.6 percent; school 
loans 1.1 percent; and others receiving less than 1 percent mention (Chand, 
1983, page 9). 
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According to AASA, a superintendent's contract should be a statement 
of professional responsibilities and be as concise as possible, eliminating exten- 
sive listings of generalized statements of duty. It should be specific in describing 
the superintendent as "the chief executive officer of the board and the chief 
administrative officer of the district" (The Superintendent's Contract, 1979, page 
13). A concise listing of responsibilities has beenidentified by AASA about what 
a school board should expect its superintendent to do: 

Serve as its chief executive officer. 

Be its professional adviser in all matters and recommend 
appropriate school policies for its consideration. 

Implement and execute board policy. 

Keep it fully and accurately informed about the school pro- 
gram. 

Interpret the needs of the school system. 

Present his/her professional recommendations on all prob- 
lems and issues for board consideration. 

Devote a great share of thought and time to the improvement 
of instruction. 

Be alert to advances and improvements in educational pro- 
grams, wherever they may be found. 

Lead in the development and operations of an adequate pro- 
gram of school community relations. 

Participate in community activities. 

Use great care in nominating candidates for appointment to 
the school staff. 

Recommend for purchase equipment, books, and supplier that 
are appropriate to the purposes and needs of the school 
system. 
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Present for the board's consideration an annual budget that is 
designed to serve the needs of the school system. 

Establish and oversee the financial operations of the schvool 
district to ensure adherence to budget provisions and the wise 
use of school funds. 

Be a skilled politician in order to work effectively with his or 
her many publics. {Selecting a Superintendent, 1979, pages 
35-37) 

Yet each school district, each board, has its own specific needs, its own 
specific knowledge of the situation at hand, its own basic list of intangibles it is 
seeking in a superintendent of schools. Thus, local needs must be applied to the 
search, in addition to the expectations suggested above, or the entire quest for 
a new superintendent may be futile. However, Salley { 1979-80) maintains that 
boards give more attention to a candidate's personal qualities than to what the 
potential superintendent should do and the skills required to do it. 

The AASA has articulated a useful and comprehensive generic list of 
what school boards should expect a superintendent to do. In a specific context, 
Kennedy and Barker (1986) report the views of rural school boards when hiring 
a superintendent. What chi^racteri sties are common for successful rural school 
superintendents? In a study to answer these questions, 93 school board 
presidents in 42 states in districts with enrollments 300 or fewer were surveyed. 
According to these school board presidents > major issues facing superintendents 
were those of securing adequate school monies, improving school curriculum, 
securingand retaining teachers, and otudent achievement (Kennedy and Barker. 
1986, page 4). What characteristics distinguished rural effective superinten- 
dents in addressing these issues? "Ability to commimicate and work coopera- 
tively and effectively with others . • . financial and organizational management 
. . . interest and ability to live and work in a small commimity" (Kennedy and 
Barker, 1986, page 5), There was strong agreement that superintendents should 
be "leaders in encouraging involvement and activity in the schools" (page 6). 
Other important traits included having "high moral and/or religious values, 
understanding the sociological implications of livingin a small community^ and 
being aware of current research practices and innovations in education" (page 6), 

A study was conducted to identify the professional competencies deemed 
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most desirable for superintendents as perceived by board members and super- 
intendents in South Dakota (Haugland, 1987). Interesting differences of 
perceptions were revealed, although the lists from the two perspectives are 
remarkably alike. School board members and superintendents ranked super- 
intendent competencies as follows (from Haugland, 1987, page 41): 
School Board Members 



1) Personnel Management 

2) School Finance 

3) Curriculum Development 

4) Accomplishing goals 
set by Board 

5) Superintendent/Board 
Relations 

6) Pubhc relations 

7) Policy formulation 

8) School construction 



Superintendents 

Superintendent/Board relations 
Personnel Management 
Public Relations 
School Finance 

Accomplishing goals set by 
Board 

Curriculum Development 

Policy formulation 

School construction & collective 
negotiations (tied for eighth). 



9) Collective negotiations 



Board members and superintendents ranked the competencies in a 
different order, with board members perceiving personnel management as the 
key to a successful educational system and wanting the "superintendent to be the 
educational leader of the school while handling the district's finances in a 
professional manner^ (Haugland, 1987» page 42). 

Additional findings from the Haugland study were obtained through 
analyzing the data by district enrollment size: board members in small districts 
were more concerned about school finance, whereas board members in medium 
and large districts deemed personnel management most important. Superin- 
tendents in small and medium size districts ranked personnel management 
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first, while those in large districts rated superintendent/board relations as 
primary. 

In a national survey of superintendents and school boards, areas of 
disagreement about the roles of boards and superintendents were identified 
(Alvey and Underwood, 1985). The "greatest disagreement exists in matters 
pertaining to personnel: Superintendents want more authority; so do board 
members" (page 21). Board members, in fect^ would like more responsibility, 
and while superintendents appear willing to give up a part of what they perceive 
as their authority, it is "seldom as much as board members want them to ... a 
tug-of-war is going on in many school systems . . . Board members are pulling 
on one end of the rope and superintendents on the other, each trying to edge more 
responsibility to his side of the line. And on some issues — especially those 
concerning personnel — the rope is stretched taut as a piano wire . . . most of the 
disagreement is over hiring* firing, promoting, or transferring staff" members" 
(page 21). Personnel management appears to be the real conflict, rather than 
prioritizing competencies. 

This section of the paper addresses school board views of superintendent 
roles, and the ensuing dilemmas that result when superintendents' and boards' 
views are divergent. Several writers provide insights about the differing 
perceptions and make suggestions, suggestions that add to understanding these 
differences. For example, to alleviate some of the tensions, Katz (1983) suggests 
that boards and superintendents consider their working styles as a means for 
reducing the possibilities for friction: "some administrative styles work better 
with some school boards than with others" (page 33). Considering styles when 
hiring a new executive officer or when accepting the executive position can 
reduce future tension; such consideration also can help defiise a tough situation 
"when the board and superintendent are smoldering slowly on the way to a blow- 
up" (page 33). Katz asserts that school board styles tend to be either corporate 
or familial — the one very formal (i.e. IBM) and the other, behaving like "a group 
of family elders, making decisions for a large, loosely connected clan of cousins, 
children, and in-laws" (page 33). The styles of corporate executives have been 
variously described as task and relationship and are easily applied to the 
superintendent. One of these characteristics is likely to be dominant and it is 
likely to prevail. Is the superintendent predominantly task or relationship- 
oriented? Is the board predominantly corporate or familial in its operational 
style? Katz hypothesizes that matching these two leadership factions could be 
an important consideration for supporting district harmony. A study to test 
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these hypotheses in districts of varying size and other dimensions could be 
useful. 

In a 1986 study of board and superintendent relationships, Hentges asks 
the question '"Who governs? " Conclusions of the study differentiate the sources 
of power in decision-making and leadership, with superintendents and school 
boards sharingin the balance of power: superintendents appear to ''predominate 
when decisions involve internal policy issues . . . school boards tend to assert 
their pre-dominance when external policy issues are under consideration" 
(Hentges, 1986, page 31). Hentges ass.erts that "a leader is one who is only a few 
steps ahead of the parade, not too far in front, not marching alone" (page 28). 
Maintaining this delicate leadership/power balance ems to occur when the 
superintendent governs over internal matters of the school system where his 
professional technical expertise is of significant importance. This reserves the 
external issues that are visible and that have immediate impact on the commu- 
nity (such as school closings and busing) to the board. Hentges suggests that the 
views and opinions of the public carry "as much weight" as the technical 
expertise of the chief executive and the educational staff. 

The changing nature of school leadership expected of chief executives has 
been significantly impacted by the emerging importance of politics and action- 
oriented interest groups. Lupini ( 1983) argues that the politicization of public 
education has resulted in more active involvement of board members in admin- 
istrative matters, an area that was traditionally the domain of the professional. 
This board involvement appears to be shifting fix)m part-time to full-time. In the 
past, the superintendent was able to exert considerable influence on board 
policy; this may no longer be the case. In many districts the superintendent ''will 
learn all too quickly the realities of the world of politics where, unlike any other 
reasonable world, expertise and knowledge must get behind dout" (page 5). 
Lupini cites Cuban's three ideal types of superintendents that have been 
successful at varying times: the teacher/scholar, the chief administrator, and the 
negotiator/statesman (Cuban, 1985). In highly politicized conditions, Lupini 
advises the executive leader to assimie a mediating role, described by Andrews 
(1977): 

In the present political context of schools, educational lead- 
ership can be achieved not by ignoring the need for succtssfiil 
mediation, but by building on top of it In this higher style the 
school superintendent uses his professional backgroimd and good 
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judgment to take a positive position on the issue in question. He 
enters into the fray of opposing views as a pressure group in his 
own right, (page 32) 

The superintendent, however, must also execute a balance of competing 
forces to make a "sanctuary" for independent and shared decision making. The 
executive needs to listen well in order to persuade and mobilize people. In 
resolving conflict, it is important to insulate the most critical priorities (from 
conflict), while other conflicts continue. 

Another way to balance competing forces is through consensus building. 
Bacharach and Mitchell's (1981) study of critical variables in forming and 
maintaining consensus in school districts provides a framework for analyzing 
and acting upon factors identified as affecting consensus. In six central New 
York districts, case studies were used to study district governance and admini- 
stration. Eight variables were identified as affecting consensus: the environ- 
mental constraints under which the district operates; the degree of district- 
level staff expertise; the unity of the administrative realm; the leadership ability 
of the superintendent (and the strategies and tactics employed by this execu- 
tive); the coalition behavior of teachers; and the stability of the values placed on 
the critical variables that characterize the district. Some dis jent about change 
is necessary, as a district characterized by consistent consensus may be unable 
to change and adapt; the ability to adapt is crucial. In contrast, a district 
characterized by a total lack of consensus would be "paralyzed and unable to act," 
The authors maintain that the politics of consensus can be manipulated through 
careful analysis of the eight critical variables and "judicious changes . . . can be 
an effective tactic for dealing with conflict" (page 93). 

The Views of Others 

Referencing Peter Dnicker (1969), Marc Tucker (1988) has described 
how manual work has been declining for the past 20 years and how knowledge 
work has been increasing. Tucker reports also two important observations made 
by Drucker; first, investments in education, training, and retraining will win the 
economic race for countries although American management knows very little 
about "managing people who think for a living,^ and second, this country will be 
in great difficulty "until management could create work environments in which 
knowledge workers could be productive** (Tucker, 1988, page 44). Tucker further 
challenges the school board and superintendent to move to management of 
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people who think for a living, rather than of those who are told what to do. This 
challenge, Tucker opines, is shared by almost every AmericEin corporation today 
and is a basic dimension of restructuring schools. 

Schiechty and Joslin (1986) also discuss knowledge workers and other 
metaphors of schools: 

school as a factory 
school as a hospital 
school as a log 
school as a family 
school as a war zone 

school as a knowledge work organization. 

In their discussion, they point out that knowledge work will be the 
dominant occupation of our country. The implication for schools is to view the 
teacher in a decision-sharing role, one that requires a re-design of authority 
relationships. Principals would become a manager of managers (teachers) and 
evaluation would become results-oriented^ Some functions would be decentral- 
ized and others wouldnot. "The establishment and articulation of superordinate 
goals and bindingmyths is necessarily a function of the top administration of the 
organization. . . what the school system is about, where the school system is 
going, and what problems must be given priority must be preached from the 
superintendent's office, . . must reside with the chief executive officer" (Schiechty 
and Joslin, 1986, pages 158-159). From their analysis, these writers maintain 
that "the superintendent is or should be the chief teacher in the school system 
— the person who defines problems and inspires others to solve them. Leader- 
ship, then, is more important than managerial skill, though managerial skill is 
not to be discounted" (page 159), Not to be ignored is the very important 
responsibility for bottom-line results, and this is the responsibility of the chief 
executive officer. 

The bottom-line responsibility suggests "more than just agreeing to do a 
job" according to AASA's Principles of Effective School District Governance and 
Administration ( 1984). It involves an array of commitments: to the board, staff, 
students, and community. The principles include a suggested list of responsibili- 
ties for the superintendent: 

1. To serve as the board's chief executive officer and advisen 
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2. To provide leadership for the district's educational programs. 

3. To provide leadership for the district's long range strategic and 
short range operational plans. 

4. To describe for the board the successes, needs, and challenges 
fa.mg the school system. 

5. To recommend policy options to the board wth specific recom- 
mendations when circumstances require new policies or the 
revision of existing ones. 

6. To keep the board informed through sharing timely and accu- 
rate information. 

7. To recommend and assign members of the administrative 
team. (The superintendent generally oversees the develop- 
ment of appropriate job descriptions and ensures that they are 
followed. As a rule, the superintendent submits employment 
recommendations to the board icbr final approval.) 

8. To ensure an adequate evaluation/performance review system 
for district personnel and programs in accordance wi th district 
policies. 

9. To develop, recommend for approval , and administer the school 
district's budget and overall financial plan. 

10. To provide i^eriodic progress reports on selected district policy. 

11. To consult with the board as part of the process of developing 
district-wide goals and objectives. 

12. To develop and inform the board, administration, and staff of 
administrative procedures needed to implement board policy. 

13* To ensure the management of the district's day-to-day opera- 
tions. 
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14. To provide an ever-present orientation that the overriding 
mission of the school system is education, (pages 4-5) 

In 1985, AASA published an explication of skills required for successful 
school leaders that is a training text for those aspiring to be successful. A 
sampling of these skills follows (Hoyle, English, & StefTy, 1985): 

Skills in designing, implementing, and evaluating school climate 
improvement programs, undergirded with mutual efforts by staff 
and students to formulate and attain school goals. 

Skills in understanding internal and external communications 
and political skills and using them to build local, state, and 
national support for education. 

Skills in designing staff development and evaluation systems to 
enhance effectiveness of educational personnel. 

Skills in allocating himian» material, and financial resources 
efficiently, in an accountable manner to ensure successful student 
learning. 

Skills in conducting research and using research findings in 
decision making to improve long range planning, school opera- 
tions, and student learning. 

As the superintendent looks ahead to roles for the twenty-first century, 
Estes (1988) cites possibilities for change in school system organization and the 
executive leader's role: successful schools will become decentralized units; 
principals and teachers will work coUegially to meet challenges; goal setting, 
personnel selection, allocation of resources and staff development will move 
from the central office to the schooL **How will the superintendent exercise 
supervisory influence over organizations that are becoming increasingly decen- 
tralized and autonomous? Can the suE)erintendent continue to be an instruc- 
tional leader in an environment where the building principal and faculty teams 
are on the cutting edge of innovation? " (Estes, 1988, page 28). He suggests that 
superintendents will require "professional skill in exercising influence over 
these administrative components: the principal, the work structure, the school 
culture, technology and student outcomes" (Estes, 1988, page 28). This view of 
the role raises specific and challenging questions that identify considerations for 
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the next century's executives of school systems. 

Shepherd ( 1986) cautions that the tenure of superintendents declined 
during the 1970s and '80s, and identifies strategies that can enhance the 
survival of both superintendents' roles and their plans. First, they should 
develop a vision of the school district's direction that they can share with staff, 
students and community in terms of goals and a plan. A second strategy is tliat 
superintendents should establish their independence from politics by resisting 
compromises when educational principles are at stake. As a third strategy, they 
should apply the game of poker and be able to read human behavior, assess 
attitudes, recognize when to abandon positions, and understand and adjust their 
own conflict-resolution styles, One might inqmre whether Shepherd's strategies 
are alternative or simultaneous, contradictory or not. Does Shepherd's superin- 
tendent negotiate for principles/political commitment where support is acquired 
overall, or is the negotiation for political '"deals," one at a time? We are not 
informed. 

The Education Commission of the States (1983. pages 4-8) proposes eight 
broad action recommendations that could be in the purview of the superinten- 
dent: 

1) Develop, and put into eflfect as promptly as possible, plans for 
improving education in the public schools from kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

2) Create broader and more effective partnerships for improving 
education in the states and commimities of the nation. 

3) Marshal the resources that are essential for improving the 
public schools. 

4) Express a new and higher regard for teachers and for the 
profession of teaching, 

5) Make the academic experience more intense and more produc- 
tive. 

6) Provide quality assurance in education. 

7) Improve leadership and management in schools. 
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8) Serve better those students who are now unserved or under- 
served. 

In looking at the community school district superintendent, the compe- 
tencies of community educators sht old be thought of in terms of the "steward- 
ship that a position holds. . . to alloci^te resources, be agents for the exercising of 
independence and initiative, being accountable for the assignment we've been 
given, and be able to assess and identify the needs for improvement of programs 
in the future" (Hyatt, 1980, page 13). No small set of tasks. 

Nottingham (1985) portrays professional expectations for the skills of a 
superintendent. The skills^ which are organized in three sets, include technical 
skills: having language skills, understanding teaching and being a teacher, 
being current on learning theory, being familiar with a variety of curricula, and 
acting as liaison between the board and the staff. Conceptual skills, the second 
set, include being a visionary, clarifying goals, tmderstanding organizational 
systems, having good judgement, and understanding community power struc- 
tures. The third set, human skills or attributes, encompasses important 
qualities indudingnegotiation abilities, catalytic leadership, empathy, high ex- 
pectations, loyalty, maturity, and last — a sense of humor. 

The 571 schools included in the first three years (1982-83, 1983-84, 1984- 
85) of the U.S. Department of Education's Secondary School Recognition Pro- 
gram were studied and themes emerged that characterized the secondary 
schools (Corcoran and Wilson, 1986). These themes were reviewed and defined 
from a district perspective, with enhancinginformation supplied from interviews 
with selected central office staffs and secondary school principals (Miller, Smey- 
Richman and Woods-Houston, 1987). The nine identified themes follow (Miller, 
et al., 1987, page 2), as well as suggestions for the actions of superintendents: 

1) clear goals and core values — a sense of shared purpose, goals, 
and priorities among students, faculty, parents, and the 
community 

2) leadership in action — dynamic, powerful leaders who recog- 
nize people's strengths and allow them to maximize their 
skills 



3) control and discretion — the balance of loose-tight controls 
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that contribute to overall school success 



4) good people and a good environment — high degrees of 
coUisgiality and teacher professionalism as well as a safe and 
core.fortable physical environment 

5) recognition and rewards for teaching — appreciation and 
acknowledgment for accomplishments and efforts 

6> positive student-teacher relationships — an environment 
where students and faculty work togewier to achieve shared 
goals 

7> high expectations and recognition of achievement — creating 
learning opportunities for all students and acknowledging 
their accomplishments 

8) solving problems and improving the schools — assuming a 
"can do" attitude and treating problems as challenges that can 
be overcome 



9) working in the community — positive interactions with the 
community that generate good school-community relations 

Suggestions from top-level district policy makers and decision makers 
were obtained by the researchers from the interviews. The interview data 
suggested that district superintendents should develop policies in goal setting, 
leadership through school*3ite management, teacher incentives and student 
rewards, and school-commtmity relations. Schlechty (1985) also has main- 
tained that board members and superintendents have a responsibility to develop 
district poUcies fostering themes such as dear goals. The superintendent then 
becomes a person responsible for supporting schools and guiding them in efforts 
to become more successful. It is clear that the superintendent then would have 
multiple roles to exercise in order to nurture, support and monitor school change 
initiatives from the district level. 
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In Summary 

An array of perspectives on the superintendent's role has been presented 
in this section. These views came from chief executives, some of whom view 
themselves as managers, some as leaders. Other views came from expectations 
expressed by school boards, from various researchers, from writers of the 
literature focused on the superintendent, and from public demands for school 
change and improvement. The perspectives contain various hints, clues, or 
board directives (typically ill-defined) to the superintendent for leadership. 
School boards express interest in the superintendent's capability to manage 
personnel and finances, while they disagree about the area and degree of the 
superintendent's license for demonstrating leadership, thus providing a basis 
for conflict* Personnel matters also seem to provoke considerable conflict. Yet 
the public insists that schools are not good enough, and looks to the superinten- 
dent as the person ultimately responsible for system change, especially as 
related to a new national/international economy based on knowledge production 
and utilization. 

It has been suggested that many superintendents are operating in a 
survival mode and that they are more satisfied with their schools than the public 
is. School boards, representing the public, have identified roles and expectations 
for their superintendents, but superintendent/board relations are reported 
frequently to be stressful and strained. Community mterest groups and political 
action further exacerbate board/executive harmony. In short, the superinten- 
dent is to be all things to all people — not easy for task accomplishment. 

Nonetlieless, superintendents view their performance to be primarily in 
the areas of financial responsibility, appropriate climate development, and 
curriculum design. Boards focus on the tasks associated with finance, curricu- 
lum, and stafB'perBonnel with decision-making given to the superintendent 
when it involves policy internal to the system. Boards take the decisions for 
external matters. In addition to superintendents and boards, others situated 
outside the confines or restraints of the school system promote extensive lists of 
skills, tasks, and responsibilities that should accrue to the superintendent. 

This briiif sampling of the superintendents role expectations provides a 
backdrop against which to consider what superintendents can and, in fact, do 
when they provide leadership for their district. 
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LEADERSHIP SKILLS 
AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 

As suggested previously in this paper, few studies have explored the 
effect of superintendents on schools (Crowson, 1987), and Murphy and Hallinger 
(1986) point out that ''research on the superintendency in general is remarkably 
thin, while research on the leadership role of superintendents is sparser still" 
(page 214). In the literature, much of which is not research-based, the school 
district chief has become increasingly portrayed as occupying **a high-conflict 
managerial position*" (Crowson, 1987, page 51), and the key to entry into the 
position is seen as heavy reliance on an influential '•placement baron,*' though 
one might wonder about the desirablility of such an office. Once in the position, 
the "place-bound" superintendents (those who do not wish to move out and on) 
tend to tighten down existing policies and practices to maintain the status-quo 
(no change or leadership), while *'career-boiind" or upwardly mobile superinten- 
dents create new rules and direct the system in new ways. Whatever the case, 
as Crowson opines (1987, page 60), "the superintendent is the prime person in 
each school district in developing a sense of mission, establishing a positive 
climate and overseeing the implementation of the mission. 



Advice About Superintendents' Leadership 

Marks (1981) admonishes the superintendent to become more externally 
oriented, to assume a "societal architect role" (page 255) in order to shape the 
currictilum and program environment in new directions, using a variety of 
marketing strategies, integrating hiunan relations skills, seeking innovative 
funding sources, and establishing a school philosophy of service and education. 
Marks promotes the idea of superintendents assisting in sodet/s future design, 
instead of responding to the current conditions. To do this, real leadership will 
be required and this leadership will be based on the superintendent 

spending time dreaming about how to learn new knowledge and gain 
new information; 

spending time contemplating and speculating about how to shape 
the^»- situation **to do what they want to do. They cannot afford to 
believe that their environments control them or their actions" (page 
257); 
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realizing that he/she and the district stafFhave more potential than is 
normally used, and involving staff in activities and opportunities so 
that they use their fullest potential; 

becoming unpredictable and unable to be classified (as liberal, mod- 
erate, conservative); 

grasping the moment to create change that "makes a difference for 
children" and manipulating crisis, reducing it, using it effectively, and 
stopping it when it serves the district's best interests; 

using power constructively to bring about positive change earned 
through "cooperation, intelligent and creative problem-solving, in- 
volvement of all the members of the team, and provision for everyone 
to experience some success each day" (page 257). 

Marks ( 1981) further contends that: 

Leaders must understand the notion that leadership is a phe- 
nomenon of opportunity — creating the right idea for the right 
place at the right moment* 

Problems are opportunities that can be cornerstones for leader- 
ship. 

Leaders grasp problems in an effort to move their ideas, (page 
258) 

Last, Marks advises that the chief educational leader must seek an image 
as **an educator, not a manager, a politician, or a jack-of-all trades . . . must lead 
with style, mystery, and enthusiasm" (page 258). 

Cuban, however, emphasizes that for a superintendent to practice "real 
leadership," three roles must be played simultaneously: politician, manager, and 
teacher (1985), Cuban explains "politics as the act of the possible" when 
superintendents and school boards form coalitions to support the school's 
mission. Typically, such activities are cited as public relations or involvement 
in community, but the **accurate term is politics." The managerial role is 
required for organizational stability, employing the fiinctions of planning 
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through evaluation. The superintendent is also a teacher, sometimes (though 
rarely) serving as a substitute teacher, teaching board members the routines of 
their position, being actively involved in curriculiirn, instruction, and assess- 
ment. Cuban suggests: 

If managing a school district is akin to fire prevention and if a 
superintendent's political skills keep* the blazes that inevitably 
erupt under control, then the superintendent-as-teacher serves as 
the fire starter, because his or her goal is to alter the thinking and 
actions of board members, school personnel, and the conmi unity at 
large, Paradoxically, then, the three roles of the superintendent are 
to provoke, contain, and repress conflict, (page 30) 



Gri£Bn(1981) and Marks andNystrand(1981)focusonthe superintendent's 
leadership function in curriculum and program development. The objective, 
Griffin says, is "to create a school program for the child rather than to provide 
programsintowhich we must fit children" (page 150), To do this the superinten- 
dent will require vitality in leadership style (Griffin, 1981) and will put ''status, 
career, and security on the line in support of change that touches intimately the 
present and future lives of children, the daily experience of teachers, and the 
expectations and hopes of parents** (Marks and Nystrand, page 71). If the 
superintendent assumes curriculum and instruction as the primary leadership 
mandate, Marks and Nystrand ask important questions about how the leader- 
ship fimction will be exercised: How to maneuver in the political arena 
successfully so that the objective is reached? How to handle interest group 
pressure? How to manage collective bargaining? How to administer the various 
other obligations and responsibilities that can (and not necessarily unreasona- 
bly) direct attention from the central vision, of developing curriculum and 
instructional programs? 

Griffin answers. He identifies four leadership behavior paths or "dimen- 
sions'* and proposes the use of one: 

I) power leadership dimension addresses the legal element and 
is analyzed and defined operationally in terms of laws, poli- 
cies, and procedures , , . places primary emphasis on control, 
chain of command, and downward flow of orders , . , does not 
encourage input from others in decision making; 
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2) persuasion leadership dimension concerns the social aspect, i s 
analyzed and defined operationally in terms of personality, 
motivation, and acceptance . . . focuses on human skills of 
executive leadership . . . strives to involve everyone in decision 
making, to motivate each person to contribute fully to the 
plan, and to seek total acceptance by all of the program; 

3) the conciliation dimension is a middle-of-the-road approach 
that trails midway between the Power Path and the Persua- 
sion Path, and is defined operationally in terms of pressure, 
arbitration, and compromise; 

4) the vital dimension addresses alternative actions and is 
analyzed less in terms of the nature of a predetermined course 
of leadership behavior ar i more in terms of a process by which 
decisions can be made . • . characterized by mobility of 
direction, interrelationships among personnel, extensive 
communication systems, and a panoramic view of . . . opera- 
tional considerations, (pages 150 - 151) 

Griffin recommends the vital form of leadership, maintaining that this 
procedure approaches each new situation in terms of its unique factors and that 
"the public will require unconventional leadership behavior on the part of public 
school superintendents — a leadership style characterized by vitality** (page 
172). 

On what factors are superintendents assessed to be effective leaders? 
Several studies provide some clues. 

In 1985, Tliomas reviewed history and examined changes that have 
occurred in the superintendency in the past three decades and explained that 
"power was increasingly diffused more among the people and not concentrated 
as much in leaders'* (page 2). Looking for explanations about the general lack 
of leadership in schools, Thomas found that changes generally in society reduced 
the influence of most offices, including the superintendency (page 3): 

1. People no longer had great confidence in any level of govern- 
ment — local or national. 
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2. Board membership changed. Activists who were elected to 
school boards had less trust in the professionals than former 
board members. 

3. Parents were better educated and wanted part of the action. 
The father image of superintendents was no longer sufficient, 

4. Teacher power increased, thereby reducing the power of 
school administrators. 

5. The general decline in test scores tarnished the image of 
educational leaders. 

6. Declining enrollment and an aging population presented 
different problems than those which most school administra- 
tors had been educated to solve. 

Nonetheless^ there have been outstanding superintendents during this 
30-year period; some of these superintendents have been "technicians, some 
evangelists, and others motivators. All, however, seem to have tremendous 
energy levels, strong intellects, and a deep commitment to education . . enjoy 
their work, speak well of their profession . , . (Thomas, 1985, page 9). Energy, 
intellect, and commitment appear to be necessary aspects for high and visible 
success in superintending, as proposed by Thomas. 

Norris (1986) proposes another factor deemed necessary for superinten- 
dent leadership: brain dominance, Norris reports about research exploringbrain 
dominance styles of outstanding leaders. The findings suggest that superinten- 
dents have a lefl-brained style of problem solving, providing them ability in 
•^technical rather than visionary expertise" (page 24). This orientation is 
opposite to strong needs for conceptual ability at the top of the system. The 
superintendency has been characterized as a role demanding "spontaneous 

decisionmaking, flexibility, and an intuitive feel for the organization strong 

right-brained skills of intuition and conceptualization must accompany analyti- 
cal ability" (page 24), Data from the study suggest that female educators exhibit 
a greater tendency to "holistic thought patterns and conceptualization than do 
the males surveyed" (page 25). In any case, Norris maintains that leaders must 
develop a new perspective: "visionary, intuitive, and oriented to the building of 
human potential" (page 26), 
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In a study to identify educational values that prompted superintendent 
practices, a highly reputed educational leader/superintendent who was "out- 
standingly efTective in providing leadership for instructional programs** and in 
successful "resource management of the district" was observed (Aplin, 1984). 
The study assumed that clarity of professional values is related to role effective- 
ness and that the superintendent's educational values impact the administra- 
tive behaviors of others. The findings indicated that the superintendent: 

value 1) held the instructional program to be the highest priority of the 
system and decisions were assessed as to whether they enhanced or 
threatened it; 

value 2) expressed a norm of equity in personal relationships and 
instructional decisions, and administration and staff expressed under- 
standing of the expectation that students should be provided what was 
needed for successfiil learning; 

value 3) used delegation, teaming, flexibility of process and extensive 
communication to achieve a widespread sense of ownership of system 
programs; 

value 4) reserved and maintained a high level of local control by offering 
possibilities for piloting ideas and providing autonomy, 

value 5) believed in improving the quality of decisions by free and honest 
disclosure among all interested parties. 

There was widespread adoption of the values and practices of the 
superintendent by the district's admini strators, who perceived they were valued 
by the superintendent (Aplin, 1984). 

In contrast to Aplin's field study of one effective superintendent, a 
national survey of 157 effective superintendents asked respondents about the 
relative importance of skills required for job performance (Sclafani and Collier, 
1988). Ninety-six of these superintendents responded. They considered finan- 
cial planning and program budgeting less important than "using an array of 
human relation skills** and "communicating and projecting an articulate position 
for education." Howe r, the effective superintendents focused not on one 
important skill» but on ^ broad array of leadership skills" (page 14). 
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In a state-wide study of the leadership style effectiveness of elected and 
appointed Mississippi superintendents, the administrators were assessed on 
two dimensions of leadership: concern for performance of the organization and 
concern for relationship needs of the persons in the organization (Bamett, 1982). 
Their school board presidents, the superintendents themselves, and a represen- 
tative sample of principals were polled. The findings suggested that appointed 
superintendents have a greater consensus among superiors and subordinates 
on their leadership style effectiveness. No conclusive evidence supported the 
hypothesis that leadership style effectiveness differed between elected and 
appointed superintendents. Significant differences were observed between 
superintendents' self perceptions and the perceptions of their superiors and 
subordinates (Barnett, 1982), leading one to paraphrase: leadership style is in 
the eye of the beholder. 

Gerardi (1983) studied mobile (i.e., held more positions, spent fewer 
number of years in each position) and non-mobile superintendents to identify 
distinguishing characteristics, if any, and to determine differences in leadership 
behavior characteristics. The study of all superintendents in Massachusetts 
revealed significant differences in that mobile superintendents (page 182) 

were more often tenured, had higher status in the profession, 
and felt a deadline was a challenge rather than a nuisance. 

Leadership behavior characteristics were measured by the LBDQ (Lead- 
ersnip Behavior Description Questionnaire), which was administered to the 
superintendents and their immediate subordinates, The subordinates of the 
career-bound (mobile) superintendents ranked their superintendents higher on 
more of the scales than did the subordinates of the place-bound (non-mobile) 
superintendents. Their difference did not reach the level of statistical signifi- 
cance, however. 

From the Uteratures on educational leadership and industrial leader* 
ship, and from their administrative experience. Brown and Hunter (1986) 
describe a model that a superintendent "should follow in order to produce the 
best effective academic environment for the education of elementary and 
secondary pupils" (page 1). They state that the primary task of the superinten- 
dent is to determine the best wsy to use the district's resources for the 
supervision of classroom teaching. Recruiting top-quality staff (teachers and 
administrators), providing continuous opportunities for staff development, and 
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supervising staff to achi eve basic goals are key to instructional leadership for the 
superintendent. Quality personnel can be retained by properly socializing them 
into the organizational culture desired by the system. For instance, if personnel 
are new to the district^ they should be given assistance in finding housing, 
adjusting to the new community, etc. (Brown and Hunter, 1986). 

Calling and attending meetings on teaching and instruction that focus on 
district-wide instructional issues is another area of impact. Attending such 
meetings personally sends an important message to principals, teachers, the 
school board, and the community about priorities. Formulating district goals, 
involving professional staff in program planning, giving attention to financial 
planning so that resources are available to support programs - all are required 
of the superintendent. However, the superintendent as effective leader organ- 
izes for effective teaching and learning and, in doing so, should use principals as 
primary instruments for supervision leading to effective teaching and learning. 
High-quality interactions between superintendent and principals are recc Ji- 
mended to support improvement in teaching and learning; that can be accom- 
plished through monthly seminars delivered by the superintendent. Superin- 
tendents should also provide seminars for teachers, while also providing for 
other, continuous staff development (Brown and Hunter, 1986). In essence, 
organizing to manage the system's educational managers, and thus controlling 
the management team, is a clear necessity for the superintendent if organiza- 
tional goals are to be achieved. 

The superintendent, according to Wallace (1986), must assume the role 
of educational leader "given the current need to improve the quality of education 
in American schools . . . and must provide vigorous leadership'* (Wallace, 1986, 
pages 17 and 22). Wallace acknowledges the four B's of school district manage- 
ment: buses, budgets, buildings, and bonds. He concurs with Cuban that 
research-based knowledge about the superintendent lags behind experience- 
based knowledge of the superintendent. Wallace offers his experiences as a 
superintendent inleading educational reform for the Pittsburgh School District. 
In a document on the instructional leadership of superintendents, Wallace 
(1986) maintains "that the superintendent must exert vigorous leadership to 
improve instructional effectiveness and promote standards of excellence in the 
schools ... it is criti cally important that the superintendent exemplify instruc- 
tional leadership in his own behavior for principals, teachers, and other profes- 
sionals to emulate" (page 19). The following key components are identified 
(Wallace, 1985) and cited (1986, pages 19-22): 
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1 . Educational leadership must be data driven. The superinten- 
dent who promotes educational reform must constantly seek 
and process a variety of educational data and inquire as to its 
meaning. Planning must be data based; it must constantly 
take stock of the status quo; it must be shaped by the latest 
research findings relevant to a particular problem. The 
implementation of programs, too, must be data based. The 
superintendent must itonstantly monitor program improve- 
ment efforts and gather data from teachers, administrators 
students, and parents in order to assess the quality of the 
implementation and to make appropriate modificatic^ to 
insure success. 

Finailyy it is necessary to conduct evaluations to determine 
the overall effectiveness of plans that have beenimplemented. 
These data once again feed into the goal setting, planning, and 
implementation processes that are cyclical and continuous. 

2. Participatory planning is critical. Those persons most af- 
fected by any new program initiative must be involved in its 
planning (by the superintendent). It is imperative that those 
who are to use an innovation or a new program alternative 
must acquire some sense of ownership by participating in the 
planning process. 

3. Respect must be communicated to the teachers and principals 
who develop programs. More often than not teachers and 
administrators have much more talent to generate solutions 
to problems than they recognize. Giving them opportimities 
(by the superintendent) to become involved in the planning 
and development process, providing positive feedback, and 
giving them opportunities to experience the sense of gratifica- 
tion are important in moving any reform movement forward. 

4. Risk taking is essential. No worthwhile change will come 
about without taking risks. To provide effective leadership, 
the superintendent must pursue challenges which cause 
everyone to reach beyond his/her immediate performance 
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level if educational reform is to be realized. 

Knowledge of the change process is important. Many change 
models are available to educators. It is important that the 
superintendent understand the dimensions of the change 
process and attend to them during program implementation. 

Leadership requires a vision of good education. It is important 
that sound pedagogical practices at the elementary, middle 
and secondary school level be clearly understood by the super- 
intendent. He or she must know exactly what is expected in 
terms of teacher behavior, pupil behaviors, uses of instruc- 
tional materials, and the like. Without such vision, educa- 
tional lead 3hip will fail. 

Follow through is essential. The superintendent's failure to 
follow through and evaluate new program initiatives guaran- 
tees that they will not succeed. Follow through is really a 
function of comprehensive planning, careful implementation, 
and thorough evaluation. 

Recognition of the key role that principals play in school im- 
provement is vital. The old adage that good principals make 
good schools is quite correct. However being a good principal, 
from the author's perspective, requires that one be a strong 
instructional leader. Therefore, the superintendent as educa- 
tional leader must take seriously the responsibility to develop 
that educational or instructional leadership capability in the 
principals. While instructional leadership itself may be 
somewhat of an elusive quality, the knowledge base with 
respect to instructional leadership is not. The knowledge of 
curriculum, models of instruction and instructional evalu- 
ation can be taught, learned and operationalized. 

Routine administrative matters must be delegated. Respon- 
sible administrators must free the superintendent to provide 
educational leadership. The superintendent must allocate 
time to meet with groups that are planning, developing, 
implementing and evaluating instructional initiatives, By 
visiting sc' - \ and by demonstrating and communicating 
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interest in instructional effectiveness, the superintendent 
will increase the likelihood that educational priorities will be 
achieved. 

10. The superintendent must model the educational leadership 
behavior that will be expected of principals and other admin- 
istrators. If principals v^^serve the superintendent engaged in 
data analysis, planning, developing, implementing, and evalu- 
ating instructional initiatives, they can adapt those behaviors 
to their own responsibility. If the superintendent models 
those behaviors listed above, the stage is set for other admin- 
istrators to imitate that role within their own area of leader- 
ship, 

Superintendents must provide vigorous leadership (Wallace in Brandt, 
1987) and the key components enumerated above would constitute Wallace's 
definition of vigorous leadership ( 1986). The components identify key behaviors 
that he and other leaderly superintendents can use in reforming their schools. 

From looking at reports of superintendents' values, styles, mobility, 
influence, and what effective superintendents declare is important to effective- 
ness, we move in the next sections to reports of what they actually do. 

What They Do 

Change in school systems is initiated at the systems' top level and the 
leadership of the superintendent of schools is a major factor in the process. Manly 
( 1972) foimd that superintendent leadership occurred in three areas: in securing 
financial resources, in organizing staff development to support the change, and 
in obtaining and increasing community support. However, the reader is still left 
to wonder precisely what it was that the superintendents did in these leadership 
roles. Not surprisingly, Pitner and Ogawa (1981) report that, even in spite of a 
"^sizeable literature surrounding the superintendency, much remains to be 
uncovered" (page 45), especially about what superintendents actually do to lead. 

In a study to determine whether superintendents influence the academic 
performance of their school districts, a sample of California districts was used 
to estimate superintendents' influence on math and reading performance of 
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sixth and twelfth grade students, as assessed by the California Assessment 
Program (Hart and Ogawa, 1985). Scores for a six-year period, 1975-76 through 
1980-81, were analyzed for the sample of districts that had experienced a change 
of superintendent during the period covered by the study. Controlling for envi- 
ronmental anddistrict factors, a procedure similar to an analysis of variance was 
used to apportion variance in student performance to the variables of year, school 
district, and superintendent. The results found that superintendents do exert 
influence on the academic performance of school districts, and that they had a 
greater influence on sixth grade test scores than on twelfth grade scores. 
Superintendents accounted for 9.4 percent and 2.4 percent of variation in sixth 
grade and twelfth grade math scores respectively and 7.7 percent and 3.1 percent 
variation in sixth and twelfth grade reading scores. These results are character- 
ized as evidence of "incidental* superintendent influence; they suggest that 
further research is needed to determine the nature of tlie influence. It is 
disappointing not to have information about the nature of the superintendents' 
influence on student performance, and on what they did, but it is quite interest- 
ing to know that the influence exists. 

Pitner and Ogawa (1981) provided more un-ierstaiiding from their 
related studies. They reported that**superintendingis c, jmmumcating" and that 
superintendents are constrained by social and organizational structures. At the 
same time, "they control a major part of their day-to-day work and exert an 
important organizational influence" (pages 49-50). They did this by maneuver- 
ing within the restraints; they had some control over their own work and also 
took the lead in initiating contacts, creating? opportunities, and articulating long- 
term plans. *'Superintendents introduced most of the ideas discussed" in their 
meetings (page 56). They also exercised considerable control over the informa- 
tion flow of their organizations, and they "choreographed the activities of 
participants in the operation and governance of their school systems" (page 56). 
Given the influence of community preferences on the superintendent, it would 
appear that rather than controlling much of their work, they often serve as mere 
translators of community preferences into the school district's structures. 
However, it does not have to be that way. 

Superintendents were also seen as persona of ideas, steering their dis- 
tricts in directions they chose. They exerted this leadership by employing the 
"strategies of persuasion, timing* and diversion" (page 58). The superintendent's 
major tool was transmitting information in a persuasive manner. A second 
strategy> timings can be described as opportunism; superintendents determined 
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when the conditions were appropriate for moving the school or system in a 
direction that th ey, themselves, preferred. Diversion was a third tactic employed 
by superintendents: they "created issues to draw attention away from one on 
which they wished to act decisively** (page 61) but which could suffer from 
lengthy debate (the "sanctuary** idea mentioned earlier). 

Despite these strategies, Pitner and Ogawa (1981) assessed that rather 
than single mindedly directing their organizations, superintendents were re- 
sponsive to organizational and environmental influences. They monitored in- 
formation and they detected preferences to which the schools should conform — 
exerting some influence but constrainedby community values, typically employ- 
ing "unobtrusive influence strategies.** These were labeledby Pitner and Ogawa 
as docile dimensions of leaders- 

Docile leadership is not how Peterson, Murphy, and Hallinger (1987) 
would describe the superintendents in their study of effective school districts. 
These superintendents directed the activities of the technical core in their 
districts, and in these 12 districts they used various strategies to coordinate 
curriculum and instruction and to control principals' and teachers* work. One 
of the ways of doing this was to indicate a preferred method of teaching in nine 
of the 12 districts. These district leaders did not believe that **instructional 
technologies are totally idiosyncratic, evanescent, and unspecifiable** (Peterson, 
et al., 1987, page 18). These superintendents directed the central office in 
specifying learning models and particular teaching methods that they believed 
would improve student outcomes. To ensure that these instructional specifica- 
tions v/ere used by the teaching staff, they 

communicated expectations that the prescribed models were to be 
used, 

established structures — goals and evaluation, and 

established supports — staff development and budget allocations. 

To be sure that the staff implemented the teaching model, training in the 
model was provided continuously, and principals were supeivised "on their 
ability to use the model** (page 19); in addition, principals were evaluated on the 
basis of the model's school-wide implementation. Resources from the district 
level were identified to make certain there was appropriate support for the 
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model. This set of direct and indirect controls created a condition of control and 
coordination of instruction at the school level, and it also signalled clearly and 
powerfully to principals and teachers that the curriculum and the teaching 
model were important (Peterson, et al.. 1987). 

Peterson and colleagues (1987) conclude that the chief executive can 
enhance goal achievement in three ways; coordinating* controlling, and assess- 
ing work in the technical core. The superintendents in the study increased their 
power through: 

a) coordination of classroom activities by structuring, standard- 
izing, and monitoring curriculum and instructional methods, 

b) mechanisms of control employed by the central office and 
principals to constrain and direct teachers, and 

c) specificity and frequency of assessment used to evaluate 
principals, teachers, and students in an effort to increase 
student academic achievement, (page 22) 

These researchers contend that such "tighter linkages" may act as 
technical structuring elements and as cultural signals and symbols to teachers 
and principals. Assessing student acWevement, for example, acts as a kind of 
output control and ''as a potent signal to teachers and principals that student 
v,ognitive growth is important to superiors, a message not always received" (page 
23). Likewise, coordinating district, school and teacher objectives serves a 
technical and a cultural function. Making these objectives congruent can serve 
to improve "the coordination of actions, plans, and resource allocations, as well 
as increase the sense of shared mission and commitment to the district" 
(Peterson, et al., page 23). Surely this message concerning coordination and 
control is different from that reported by Hannaway and Sproull in 1978-79. 
These latter two researchers found that the "technical tasks associated with 
student learning are not supervised, managed, or coordinated in any serious 
sense across levels in school districts . . . the activities of management seem only 
marginally related to the production of activities of schools." Have "times" 
changed perhaps? Ortiz and Wissler have further responses. 

In three studies of three superintendents guiding their districts in 
reform, the focus of analysis and the effect of leadership styles was on 
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organizational cultures (Ortiz, 1986). The analysis used Schein's nine descrip- 
tors of leadership in the creation of organizational culture (Ortiz, 1986, pages 4- 
5): 

a, the leaders realize their function is to manipulate their organ- 
izational culture; 

b. the leaders possess a vision and an ability to articulate and 
enforce it, through the inducement of a "cognitive redefini- 
tioii"; 



c. the leaders are persistent and patient; 



d. the leaders, altliough without precise answers and solutions, 
provide temporary stability and emotional reassurances while 
the organization is undergoing its changes through the crea- 
tion of involvement and participation; 

e. the leaders possess insight into the ways in which culture can 
aid or hinder the fulfillment of the organi2ation*s mission and 
the intervention skills to make desired changes happen; 

f. the •'insider" type of leader is able to surmount his/her own 
culture and change those aspects that need to be changed 
(Schein claims this is the ultimate in leadership), (322); 

g. the leaders perceive the organizational problem coupled with 
the insight into culture and its dysfunctional elements; 

h. the leaders are willing to intervene in the cultural process 
with the ability to be concerned for the organization above and 
beyond self, communicating d^ciica/io/i or commitment to the 
group above and beyond self interest; and finally, 

i. the leaders possess emotional strength (Schein^ 317-326). 

The superintendent's role was critical in the process of decentralization 
of the schools in one district and required a leadership style designated as 
"symbolic" (Wissler, 1985). This superintendent rose fi'om the teaching staff of 
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the elementary school » and this provided him with "symbolic power" that he used 
with the teachers (Ortiz, 1986). He changed the school district's "growth is 
better** cultural orientation to 'learning and instruction is our business" (the 
district was experiencing rapid decline in population and resources). He trans- 
formed the cultural orientation by manipulating several things: he developed a 
strong relationship with teachers, participating with them in activities to gain 
and retain their support; teachers were acknowledged for their efforts. Second, 
he closed one high school and several feeder schools while significantly down- 
sizing the central office. In the face of closing schools, he recognized parental 
support for education, and used various activities to build and maintain parental 
and community commitment and loyalty. Third, educational services were 
provided to classrooms in " a renewed and uniform way." This leadership style 
resulted in overall organizational improvement and in optimism and excellence 
in instruction and teaching culture, 

A second superintendent, described as "intentional," moved his organi- 
zation from a highly centralized and bureaucratic organization to one with a 
small central office and ''clusters'' of representatives from all levels of the 
organization, Social relationships "within and without" the organization flour- 
ished. He provided stability and emotional reassurance during the period of 
change. He believed that the quality of organizational participation was equal 
in importance to the outcomes. He empowered organizational members through 
the cluster system. He instructed personnel in decision-making processes. 

The third superintendent manipulated the organizational culture thro ugh 
a redefinition of his office, adapting and integrating school personnel. This 
"charismatic" leader marketed the educational services of the district to its 
"buyers" and^'sellers." Each leader improved his organization through changing 
the culture: changes in activities, relational patterns, attitudes, and the redefi- 
nition of organizational functions. 

Barriers to effective leadership were the focus of an Arkansas study 
(Sales and Taylor, 1934). Superintendents were asked to identify factors that 
prevented them from being more effective leaders and administrators. Inade- 
quate financing was cited as a major problem in 26.7 percent of the responses; 
however, 11.1 percent of the superintendents reported no inhibiting factor. 
These two major indicators were followed by others: "insignificant demands 
upon the superintendent, lack of time, limits on personal or professional 
capabilities, difficulties with school board, and attitude of the community or 
staff "(page 62). 
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Comparing two small, rural, neighboring school districts with remark- 
ably similar communities provided the opportunity to determine whether differ- 
ences in educational quality existed (Jacobson, 1986). Differences did exist in 
academic offerings and educational service delivery of the two systems. Apple- 
gat offered the "typical" limited educational program associated with rural 
schools, and Bakersville exhibited academic vitality, suggesting that problems 
faced by rural schools are surmountable. The role played by the Bakersville 
superintendent appeared significant to the di^trict^s success. 

The superintendent's objective was ver/ clear when he came to che 
Bakersville district 10 years earlier: to improve s-.udent performance. He saw 
the faculty as the "primary agents of change." Teachers* performance was 
monitored and if teachers did not perform up to instr ictional expectations, they 
were denied tenure, pressured into retirement, or dismissed. Teachers, how- 
ever, were also made aware that their student achievement efforts would be sup- 
ported; that is, the administration would strictly enforce a code of student 
discipline to reinforce the importance of learning and achievement. 

"Teachers were encouraged to experiment with the curriculum and to 
collaboratively address problems" f Jacobson» 1986, page 106). Student acliieve- 
ment gains and fewer disciplinary problems resulted in improved working 
conditions for teachers. These contributed to intrinsic rewards to teachers and 
heightened their committment. Teachers' "talk" hinted at their ongoing commit- 
ment to improvement, as they upgraded course offerings, materials, facilities 
and their own training. 

The Bakersville superintendent was very aggressive in attaining his 
goals of improved student achievement, "even at the risk of creating community 
opposition," Applegate's superintendent "has been very sensitive to hia 
community's go-slow attitude ... his fiscal efficiency is always the first attribute 
mentioned" (pages 106-107). While Bakersville's superintendent is lauded for 
his financial management skills^ his impact on the quality of the district's 
educational program is what teachers, board members and residents mention 
first. Bakersville^s superintendent's commitment to student achievement has 
become internalized by the community. ''Just as his faculty has come to believe 
that their efforts make a difference, the community has come to believe in 
continued improvement in student perfbrman'^'^ as the district norm . . . 
superintendent certainty plays no less a function xn the rural schoor (Jacobson, 
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1986. pages 107-108). 

In a school improvennent effort in New Bn^nswick, New Jersey, reported 
by the superintendent himself, the superintendent exercised the role of educa- 
tional leader and brought about program implementation for change (Larkin. 
1984). This superintendent used the "leadership and power of the position (to 
provide) the flexibility, influence, and direction needed lo introduce and sustain 
the (new) program" (page 13). He did this by 

1) developing and nurturing a zone of tolerance by tying the 
superint-endent's position to goal achievement and by person- 
ally participating in the training process (as trainee and 
trainer); 

2) facilitating planning and delivery by setting msgor objectives 
for everyons (beginning with the superintendent); 

3) tying the inservice resources and direction to Achievement 
Directed Leadership (the new progi-am); 

4) sharing benefits by publishing achievement outcomes ?ind 
tying them to program use and giving credit to the principals 
and teachers within the schools; 

5) institutionalizing the program through regular conferences 
and seminars with principals, (page 13) 

The superintendent's activities were grounded in multiple interactions, 
such as meetings and negotiations to involve the principals and teachers in the 
program, A meeting with the teachers' association and principals* association 
leaders was held monthly "to discuss, modify and review the program before im- 
plementation" (page 13). Each new stage of the program was reviewed and then 
presented to the general educational community. Throughout the district, 
meetings were convened with teachers, and meetings were held with teachers in 
the superintendent's oiffice as well. Improved test results correlated to program 
implementation were published; at this point "much of the concern and need for 
reassurance disappeared . . . with success comes acceptance" (Larkin, 1984, 
page 14). 

*The leadership of the superintendency Coleman and LaRocque ( 1988 ) 
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unequivocally assert, "has emerged as the single ^^ost important factor in the 
creation of a positive district ethos*' (page 3). The,, believe that both cultural 
elements and technical elements are important ingredients of educational 
leadership, and their premise that school district leadership is "largely creating 
and sustaining a positive district ethos** has its roots in the earlier school 
efTectiveness work of Rutter and colleagues (1979). 

In a detailed explication of district ethos, Coleman and La Rocque have 
identified six "activity and attitude focusses to which school administrators arc 
encouraged to pay attention" (page 8). The first is a focus on learning, followed 
by accountability, change, caring, commitment, and community. For each focus, 
the administrator, in developing a district etJios, should consider three dimen- 
sions: being accountable, improving/adapting, and setting expectations (page 
40). 

Further, the researchers indicate how classroom, school, and district 
activities are parallel and suggest that classrooms are "embedded in schools, and 
schools in districts" (pages 8 and page 39). It seems probable, therefore, that 
district-level leaders can act in a way paralleling the activities of principals in 
climate building and goal directing, and thus aiFect district outcomes. F^urther, 
among the focuses, the first three are orien ted toward tas^, while the last three 
are affective in nature, very similar to the task/'relationship structure of much 
leadership study (page 8). 

Coleman and LaRocque's study (1988) examined the activities of super* 
intendents in high-performing districts, contrasted with superintendents in 
other districts. From interviews with the chief administrators, findings were 
synthesized. The superintendents' activities were defined in terms of "reach," 
which includes Vision" and*'range,*' Vision ii. defined as the "professional norms 
which shape and guide activities" (page 21) and the^-e are two of these; 

1) a norm of consensual operation or consultation, with themes of 
establishing committees as consultative arrangements, accessing 
teaching staffs through principals, using principals as "sotmding 
boards,** changing consultation practices; 

2) a norm of accountability with themes of collegial responsibility, 
application to all in the system, tied to articulated objectives, a 
moral imperative for those spending the public's money. 
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The superintendent's range is equal to those activities to which vision 
attention is given. The activities are "the expression in action of the norms of the 
superintendency" (page 24). Consensuality activities include those of district 
and school level collaboration, collegiality (such as supporting and facilitating 
teachers' involvement in peer observation), and care/nurturance (an example is 
an assisting support teacher who keeps teachers feeling comfortable about 
having computers). Accountability activities include three types: 

1) accountability (principal and teacher evaluation, school assessment, 
program evaluation, reporting to the community and responding to 
public concerns); 

2) standards (analysis of test data v/ith longitudinal trends, inter- 
school comparisons); and 

3) improvement (attention to areas reflecting low scores, establishing 
an objective for an area needing attention, providing inservice to 
"shore up" a weak area). 

The conclusions of this study make cormections between vision and range 
to portray superintendents* i ach, the ability of the chief executive to influence 
subordinates. Accountability is adominant norm, more frequently referred to in 
the more successfiil districts. The consensuality norm in the high-performing 
districts appears to be a means of influencing individuals to embrace the 
accountability norms. In the study districts where norms were frequently 
expressed, the activities reflect ^'the power of the norms in shaping the use of time 
by the superintendency**; the data indicate that some superintendents "are a 
pressure in the schools and communitjr" (page 29), modeling energy and effort 
for the other .stafif and demonstrating accountability for the community. 

In districts where statements about norms are much less frequent, there 
is a lower level of activity and there appears to be a particular pattern to the 
activities: "they intend to do things, but for a variety of reasons do not actually 
accomplish them" (page 31). In districts where there are no superintendent 
attempts to influence, the districts are largely "fiefdoms,** where principals are 
not consensual or accountable. And in one district the superintendent's defini- 
tion of Ilia role made school improvement activity impossible — a definition of no 
responsibility for changing things, and of powerlessness. 
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In contrast with one superintendent who was nearly lifeless with very 
low activity levels and other superintendents who were passive, who assumed 
that decisions and work to be done were in the hands of others, the high- 
performing district superintendents had an "astonishing level of energy and 
activity, based on a high degree of conviction and commitment to district 
improvement. They were initiators, eagerly seeking new ideas, and persistent 
in their attempts to make changes. They seem full of confidence about their 
ability to make a difference to students, teachers, and schools . , .[this] suggests 
that the superintendency can have a marked effect on the work of other 
professionals in the district, through the creation and maintenance of a positive 
district ethos" (Coleman and La Rocque, 1988, pages 32-33). 

In the next section, closer scrutiny is given to the relationship of 
superintendent and principal. 

Relationships to Principals 

One report in the AASA( American Association of School Administrators) 
Critical Issues Series is The Role of the Principal in Effective Schools: Problems 
and Solutions (McCurdy, 1983). This publication analyzes and reports 
successful practices and "advice from authorities** (page 2), while many of the 
concerns and ideas that are included resulted from two nationwide surveys of 
superintendents and principals. 

An overwhelming consensus by practitioners, researchers, and other 
observers is that instructional leadership is the first responsibility of principals 
(McCurdy, 1983). To help principals exercise leadership, superintendents and 
boards must exercise their own leadership to "create the conditions which 
translate into good school districts . . . commitment and resolve are essential 
elements of such leadership . . perhaps most important, school leaders must give 
principals the financial, moral, and political support they require to carry out 
their responsibilities** (page 6). As one superintendjnt said, "The care and 
feeding of principals is the single most important thing a superintendent can do" 
(page 56), 

How do principals view the role of superintendents in helping them 
perform better? One clear answer is: ''Foster better communications between 
superintendents and principals" (page 56): 
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We need superintendents who have enough guts to tell us what 
it is they want us to do so we can do it. 

Spending more time in one-on-one communications for rein- 
forcement and critique of performance would be helpful. 

Actively work as a sounding board for the ideas of principals 
along the lines of a devil's advocate. 

A second view that p ncipals express is that superintendents could 
provide them more support: 

Be supportive of our efforts and work with principals on setting 
goals to improve. 

Be supportive and give verbal recognition but not interfere in 
the principals* realm of decision making. 

More support from superintendents would inspire confidence in 
principals, (page 57) 

A third need from superintendents articulated by principals is a need to 
give principals more authority: 

The biggest help would be to allow principals decision-making 
authority/prerogatives. 

Allow freedom and give support to risks that principals may 
take in trying out new approaches in their schools. 

Make principals completely responsible for building manage- 
ment with no interference and then evaluate them on results, 
(page 57) 

Two other suggestions from principals that would promote closer rela- 
tionships focus on joint principal/superintendent goal establishment, and more 
principal involvement in district decision-making. 

From the superintendents' point of view, they responded similarly to 
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principals; however, though they ranked good communications with principals 
■ as important, they cited inservice training as more important, and saw it as the 
foremost way to increase principals' effectiveness. They also cited "evaluation, 
management teams, more support for principals, and holding them accountable 
for school performance'* (page 5). Some superintendents' suggestions include the 
following: 

Evaluations which include goal identification, problem iden- 
tification, steps for remediation, and follow-up processes. 

The establishment of written job descriptions with the input 
of principal, evaluations based upon job descriptions, and 
setting goals for improvement based on evaluations. 

Make principals a real part of the management team. 

Greater involvement of principals in decision making — make 
them buy in and take ownership in programs and events. 

Establish a plan of action with your principals; use their input 
and give them the moral as well as financial support to carry 
out the program. 

Be honest with principals about which skills need to be 
improved and work with the principals to devise a method or 
methods to bring about the desired improvement, (page 58) 

To find ways that superintendents evaluate principals and to identify 
patterns of superintendents' organizational structures for supervision. 
Champagne and Cobbett (1983) interviewed six superintendents in suburban- 
rural school districts in Appalachia. These superintendents defined supervision 
as the "procedures and interactions which monitor and shape professionals' 
behavior toward some generally set programmatic goals and procedures in the 
areas of curriculum, instruction, and methodology for learning" (page 81). The 
superintendents generally set the goals and believe they "have an adequate 
vision of the bad and the good"* (page 81 ), and that their staffs could achieve goals 
that were growth oriented; however, one superintendent believed supervision 
was to correct inadequacies. "There was considerable noise in^all the defini- 
tions," the researchers reported, "they talked in such inexact terms that the real 
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meanings were olFten obscured or confused . . . questioning seemed only to add to 
the confiision as the definitions kept changing" (page 81). 

In terms of structures that superintendents created for supervision of 
their programs, one district had subject area supervisors who articulated and 
monitored the curriculum; in one district, the high school principal played this 
role for all subjects and programs. In three districts, there was an elementary 
and a secondary person in charge of curriculum; in the sixth district, the 
superintendent played the part since there was no formal designee in charge of 
curriculum and instruction. 

In actual practice, the typical pattern was annual negotiation of yearly 
goals by all administrators with the superintendent or assistant to the superin- 
tendent. These goals evolved in "some way from an inexplicit and uncoordinated 
mix of district superintendent's goals, written job descriptions and individual 
self-selected goals . . . list of district goals was usually long with between 15-25 
job responsibility areas . . . allowed almost any area of interest the individual 
administrator had to be included in the yearly goals" (Champagne & Cobbett, 
1983, page 85). The administrators collected and analyzed tJieir own data for 
their annual review meeting with the superintendent, at which time the 
superintendent provided verbal feedback followed by a short written addendum 
to the "administrator's own evaluation of effectiveness in meeting goals." The 
review meeting was one of two formal meetings per year: one to set goals and one 
to review accomplishments. 

The Supervision of teachers was based on a different set of assumptions 
but was also mainly evaluative monitoring. All teachers were evaluated against 
the "same pre-established standardized evaluation form" (variations of the state 
form) and none of the six districts' forms substantially differed from each other. 
"In all the districts more than 95 percent of the evaluative ratings were either 
identically satisfactory or so near as to be the same . . . none of these evaluation 
supervision systems is based on an explicit assumption or set of assumptions 
about an instructional model or on goal achievement established with individual 
or groups of teachers ... or evaluation based on goal achievement of students'* 
(Champagne & Cobbett, 1983, page 86), There was no system of evaluation or 
supervision that was data driven. Teachers were evaluated against the stan- 
dards of their principals, the rating instrument unchanged regardless of the 
district's goals. 
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In considering the two groups - administrators and teachers — admin- 
istrators are apparently thought to be more able in self-management and have 
no need to develop new skills. Teachers, however, appear to be thought of as less 
competent in self-management and to benefit from feedback that would improve 
instruction. However, the superintendents all suggested that their teachers 
would not appreciate - and would resent - ''supervisory interference in the 
classroom" (page 91). Further, it did not appear that district goals were 
translated into classroom behaviors and no district had a system that allowed 
for measuring goal attainment. The "sanctity of the classroom"* was not often 
breached. The superintendents all agreed that individuals - their people '*want 
to do a good job and respond productively . . . if people naturally want to do a good 
job they will be internally motivated to achieve objectives" (Champagne & 
Cobbett, 1983, page 92). The researchers concluded that the superintendents 
believed their systems had established monitoring and evaluation of their goals, 
though no district had a reliable way to assess goal attainment throughout the 
system - administrative levels to classroom operations. Yet the districts felt 
they measured their success. 

In their study reported in 1978-79, Hamiaway and Sproull pointedly 
inquired, *'if the function of educational administrators is not to control and 
coordinate the technical core, tasks of the organization, then , , . what is their 
fujiction?" In contrast to the Champagne and Cobbett study (1983), and in 
concert with Hannaway and Sproull's question, Peterson's study (1984) explores 
superintendents' control of the technical core, and the specific techniques and 
strategies used to this purpose. In research examining the ways central 
administrators shape the work of elementary principals, Peterson (1984) reports 
that the central office provides a balance of autonomy and control over the 
principals, using a combination of tight controls and loose controls. Principals 
are given **considerable autonomy over the processes they use but held account- 
able for results" (page 573). In lengthy interviews, as Peterson reports, 113 
principals and 59 superintendents were queried about practices in the districts 
and about the ways they (superintendents) control principals. Control strategies 
reported were supervisory visits to the schools, although most principals were 
infrequently supervised. While the researcher's assessment was that there was 
"light supervision," it did afford direct information to those superintendents who 
visited schools frequently This lack of direct supervision found compensation 
in other forms of control. For example, constraints over the amount and flow of 
resources (input control) to schools were used extensively as a second means of 
control. School social status seemed to influence the use of input controls, with 
principals in high-status schools permitted more latitude with budget processes 
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and more possibility to transfer funds, "Thus, principals are given more 
autonomy when parents are more assertive and demanding^ {Peterson, 1984, 
page 585). 

A third control was that over behavior, in which rules, procedures, 
directives, and required administrative tasks and activities were used. 
Centralization of curriculum was strong, as another means of determining 
behavior regarding the content of instruction in the schools. Output control was 
a fourth means, and student testing was an example, with frequent use of 
standardized achievement tests as the measure. 

A fifth means, selection-socialization, was an important way to control 
principals in the districts studied. Selective recruitment and/or active socializa- 
tion to the norms and values of the district were significant strategies used. Last, 
environmental control was also used. Indicators of environmental control were 
collected from principals, asking them "to list the criteria thev thought were 
important to superintendents when they evaluated principals , . . and to describe 
the sources of information they thought superintendents used during the 
evaluation of principals" (page 592). The principals believed that such factors 
as the community were used to monitor their behavior and parental visits had 
the possibility to serve as supervisory visits. 

These six controls over principals were expressed by different applica- 
tions in various districts, with "tighter control over the administrative domain 
and somewhat looser controls over the instructional domain . . . these patterns 
point to a subtle balancing of control and autonomy, with principals constrained 
through the evaluation of outputs and the mandatory accomplishment of 
administrative tasks but permitted considerable autonomy in the selection of 
means to achieve ends'* (Peterson, 1984, page 594), 

The six controls can affect the instructional leadership of principals in 
three ways: ^'directive, detailing what a principal is to do, to decide, or plan . . . 
restrictive, setting the limits on resources, time, decisions, or actions Vs^hich may 
be taken , . . formative^ shaping the norms, attitudes, values, and motivational 
structure of the principal" (Peterson, 1986, page 144). Superintendents can 
understand how controls can be directive, restrictive, or formative influences on 
their principals and can be used relative to the needsof the district. It shouldalso 
be understood that these various controls will affect leadership of principals 
differentially. By applying these understandings, "superintendents can foster 
improved instructional leadership on the part of principals" (Peterson, 1986, 
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page 151). 

In research on superintendents as instructional leaders in efFective 
school districts, interviews with superintendents from 12 of the most in- 
structionally effective districts in California were conducted by Muiphy, Hallin- 
ger, and Peterson, These districts "consistently exceeded their expected range 
of student achievement** in reading, mathematics, and language arts over a 
three-year period, considering the students' socioeconomic background. The 
findings focus on district-level policies and practices that the superintendents 
used to coordinate and control the instructional management activities of their 
principals (Murphy, Hallinger, and Peterson, 1985; Murphy and Hallinger, 
1986), The study results indicate that in school districts which are effective in 
instruction, the superintendents are more active "instructional managers" than 
prior studies have suggested. 

The superintendents reported actively "managing and directing techni- 
cal core activities in their districts" using an array of direct and indirect 
leadership tools (Murphy and Hallinger, 1986. page 220). Their involvement 
included the following: 

1. Setting goals and establishing expectations and standards. 

The 12 effective districts were goal-driven and oriented toward 
accomplishment; "increased student learning was their primary 
goal . . , and superintendents both developed this achievement 
orientation and translated it into norms and goals which in turn 
guided the actions of others in the school system" (page 221). They 
were seen as "key actors" and were ''directly, actively, and personally 
involved in goal development," at the district level but also took care 
that "school level objectives reflected district achievement norms 
and goals** (Murphy and Hallinger, 1986. page 221)* To increase 
student learning was their primary goal. To do this they focused on 
curriculum and instruction, and goal statements reflected this. The 
goals were internally developed with the process guided by the 
superintendent aided by the superintendent's administrative 
team, and with little evidence ofteacher or community input. These 
superintendents believed that their goals would influence district 
and school level activities, and they advocated a district-level mis- 
sion to improve learning. 

2. Selecting staff* Almost always superintendents in these districts 
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were involved in administrator selection and frequently in selecting 
new teachers. They developed the selection criteria and procedures, 
and looked for curriculum and instruction management skills and 
human relation skills in hiring new administrators. Assessment 
procedures for these skills were established, and superintendents 
prevented selections of new staff that were inconsistent with the 
district's viewpoint. The superintendents displayed personal in- 
volvement in personnel selection. This suggests both symbolic and 
control aspects: direct involvement in interviewing conveyed that 
new staflF selection v/as a significant activity. 

Supervising and evaluating staff. Tenoftho 12 superintendents 
were primarily responsible for the supervisiOki and evaluation of 
principals. They contributed significant time and energy to these 
tasks, visiting school campuses where they thought their visibility 
was a key to their leadership role, and averaging 8 percent of their 
total work year time to being in schools. Reasons for visiting schools 
and conducting meetings with each principal throughout the year 
were to superrise personnel, check systems, and build organiza- 
tional climate. These supervisory visits provided information in 
evaluating principals' performance. Some actually checked progress 
of principals* objectives on their school visits, and four superinten- 
dents reviewed their principals' "engagement in clinical supervision 
activities" (Murphy and Hallinger, 1986, page 223). 

Superintendents also used school visits to monitor how school and 
district level systems were operating and to validate information 
collected previously from other sources. For half, assessing curricu* 
lum and instruction was a priority of the superintendents' visits. 
These visits permitted them also to monitor technical core opera- 
tions . Supervising principals and evaluating them annually on their 
performance in meeting yearly objectives was another purpose of 
school visits. Principals were expected to develop goals and objec- 
tives for their schools that ''spoke to* district purposes and instruc- 
tional and curricular goals. District goals provided an '^umbrella," 
and principals were expected to match school goals to those of the 
district. Goals were addressed at a pre-school or beginning-of-the- 
year conference when superintendents and principals met together. 
Throughout the year superintendents received updates on objec- 
tives; principals received "formal written evaluations that were 
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reviewed in end-of-the-year conferences" (page 224). 

In these districts personnel evaluation was not the typical proforma, 
perfunctory activity for teachers and principals that it is in many 
districts. The relationship between district goals and evaluation of 
school personnel (principals) was a strong one. Superintendents 
played an active role in supervising and evaluating principals. 
Several chief executive officers reported having placed a principal in 
an "improvement mode**; they had temninated approximately 15 
percent of their principals in the last five years "because of inade- 
quate job performance" (Murphy and Hallinger, 1986, page 225). 
Superintendents established particular objectives for principals 
based on areas of low performance in prior years. 

4. Establishing an instructional and curricular focus. Superin- 
tendents exhibiting instructional leadership established a district 
focus for technical core activities. They placed more emphasis on 
instructional and curriculum activities and monitored the activities. 
Further, it was not unusual for the superintendents to identify a 
particular method of teaching and expect all teachers to give it 
emphasis. System- wide curricuilar expectations also were developed 
as a means to articulate technical core operations. 

5. Ensuring consistency in technical core operations. A high 
degree of internal consistency in curriculum and instruction per- 
vaded the districts; superintendents viewed themselves as key to 
maintaining the particular focus. In other ways the superintendent 
brought consistency to the technical core. For example, since 
curriculum and instruction were important determinants of goals, 
curricular and instructional expertise was a significant factor in the 
process to select new administrators. Profes sional development was 
tied closely to curriculum and instruction goals, and superinten- 
dents were active in the selection of staff development programs. In- 
ternship programs were used in most of the districts to socialize pro- 
spective administrators to the district's perspective on curriculum 
and instruction. 

Another example of maintaining consistency in the district was 
through the allocations of resources. These chief executivesreported 
a high correlation between budget allocations and district goals. A 
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surprising amount of time was given by superintendents to coordi- 
nate curriculum and instruction. Teacher evaluation was standard- 
ized across each district and evaluation objectives were closely 
related to school objectives. 

6. Monitoring curriculum and instruction. Superintendents used 
their school visits to review: 

( 1) the extent to which district and school goals were being 
implemented in classrooms; 

(2) the mat^'-- between the district adopted curriculum and 
the obje js emphasized during class lessons; 

(3) the pervasiveness of the district-preferred teaching 
strategy; 

(4) the principal's clinical teaching and supervision skills; 

(5) the effectiveness of school and classroom management 
practices as reflected in student movement patterns on 
the school campus and student engagement rates in 
classrooms; and 

(6) the principal's level of understanding about what was 
happening in the areas of curriculum and instruction in 
their schools* (page 227) 

Further, some superintendents of smaller districts collected work prod- 
ucts from the schools and used small and large meetings to examine the imple- 
mentation of technical core activities. Inspecting curriculum and instruction 
was done also through school visits by other central office personnel, who made 
as many visits to schools as the superintendents- Observations and information 
from central office staff were gathered by superintendents through informal 
contacts and through regular central office staff meetings* 

Technical core outcomes were inspected, Student achievement results 
wore used in the evaluation of teachers by nine of the superintendents, while 
eight uflod student scores in principals* evaluations. High expectations for 
student performance were de facto objectives in many of the districts. 
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To summarize, the superintendents in this study (Murphy and Hallin- 
ger, 1986) report more active involvement in three areas than is typical "... in 
establishing district direction in the areas of curriculum and instruction, in 
ensuring consistency and coordination among technical core operations, and 
monitoring internal processes and inspecting outcomes" (page 228), These 
superintendents were directly involved in the technical core operations of their 
districts. Finally, "there are." these researchers report, "substantial parallels 
between the findings on the principal as instructional leader and the role of the 
superintendent as instructional leader" as described in this study (page 229), 

Murphy, Hallinger and Peterson (1985) report that superintendents in 
the study described above were personally responsible for supervising and 
evaluating principals and generally took direct charge of these activities. While 
they engaged in the review activities already mentioned, they also engaged in 
culture-building activities. These include (1) communication or being available 
to speak with staff; (2) team-building activities, or those wherein the superin- 
tendent showed concern, developed work groups and supported building level 
morale. (3) Problem resolution activities included securing rapid solutions 
to problems and cutting through red tape. (4) Knowledge building was done by 
"staying on top" of current information, and using site visits for collecting and 
testing information. 

These superintendents, described by Murphy, Hailinger and Peterson 
(1985), act as "highly visible leaders on school campuses, are internally inter- 
ested in curriculum and instructional matters, and spend a good deal of time 
supervising principals. They appear to be key agents in linking schools and 
district offices . . . and promoting tighter coordination between district and site 
administrative staff" (page 82). 

In this study - where district effectiveness was defined as "school 
districts whose student, achievement scores, aggregated to the district level, 
consistently exceeded the scores of other districts, after controlling for student 
socioeconomic status, over a three-year period" (Murphy, Hallinger, and 
Peterson, 1986, page 6) - none of the superintendents gave priority to selecting 
principals on management or general administrative skills (e.g., organizing or 
managing budget and facilities). These were not first choices of skills sought 
when hiring new principals. What they did look for were skills in managing the 
technical core— leading staff in curriculum development, and proving their back- 
ground in teaching methods, instinictional knowledge, curriculum (Murphy, et 
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alo 1986, pages 10-11), and good human mangement skills (relating to people 
and motivating and dealing with people). The superintendents believed that if 
principals had these skills, they could be taught whatever else they needed. 
Superintendents did place importance on candidates* ability to work "as a team 
player** in the district-wide organization. All the districts studied had well 
articulated processes for principal selection, and in ten of the twelve the 
superintendent, as already stated, was personally responsible for the supervi- 
sion and evaluation of principals (Murphy, et al., 1986, page 12). In the climate 
building activities of the superintendents, team building was developed in such 
a way to communicate that everyone was "part of a common team, that th e super- 
intendent knew • vhat was going on, and that the top of the organization cared 
about lower levels of the organization" (page 16). 

In eleven of the districts, participation in staff development for adminis- 
trators was not voluntary; it was mandated, and the major focus was on 
cumculum and instruction: 

1) supervising and evaluating teachers, especially the applica- 
tion of clinical supervision techniques; 

2) improving the instructional leadership skills of the principal; 

3) promoting effective teaching strategies, especially the use of 
lesson design and the principles of interactive teaching; 

4) improving the quality of the curriculum; 

5) developing strategies to improve the use of time in classrooms; 

6) improving instructional and curriculum programs for bilin- 
gual education; and 

7) creating better classroom management systems, (pages 17- 
18) 

Superintendents in these effective districts were willing to confront their 
principals in order to solve problems, and they held principals' job performance 
accountable through continued employment- The superintendents did not avoid 
conflict, but called meetings \vith principals when problems seemed to be 
developing. Problems were defined; people were not attacked** (page 21\ 
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Changes to address problems were identified and superintendents said "they 
required change strategies to be implemented and followed up with principals to 
be sure that they were** (page 21). 

Essentially, the superintendents' message was that every child could 
learn, and principals would see to it that they did. In these districts superinten- 
dents were observed to be connecting schools with the districts and exercising 
more control over the school administrator. In this way they "seemed to exercise 
leadership patterns that brought focus and meaning to potential control func- 
tions, e.g., goals, supervision. They ajso exercised the specific behaviors that 
actualized many of the control mechanisms, e.g., site visits to schools, regular 
review of principals' objectives** (Murphy, et al., 1986, page 35). Clearly, 
superintendents are in the power position to provide this centrality of purpose. 

In a study of the role of districts guiding and leading school improvement 
efforts, in particular to increase the achievement of all students. Pollack, 
Chrispeels, Watson, Brice, and McCormack (1988) found that in five of the six 
districts studied, the superintendent was seen by all other district and school 
level administrators as the key person **setting and guiding the improvement 
goals of the district . . . superintendents see themselves and are seen by others 
as modeling instructional leadership particularly through their regular visits to 
schoo}s" (page 7). Superintendents also played a very active role in monitoring 
the efforts to change and improve and also in focusing on curriculum issues, 
Other district administrators played key roles and effort was given to three 
areas: direct support to principals, developing curriculum alignment with test 
items, and staff development. 

All of the six districts studied exercised control over principals' behavior. 
Direct control functions included selection, supervision and evaluation, and 
socialization of principals (done through training and professional develop- 
ment). Indirect influence was exerted on principals and improvement efforts 
through "goal setting, resource allocation, curriculum and instructional develop- 
ment, and test data analysis'* (page 18). The control from the district was not 
seen to be at the expense of concern and attention to people; principals were 
generally supportive of the directions they were given. They seemed to be 
controlled "in a nurturing and developmental way" (page 18). In the district the 
superintendent's role was seen as "a proactive goal-setting agent for change 
. . . provide the leadership that articulates the district's goals . . . provide models 
for change through their visibility and monitoring^ (page 18). While the super- 
intendent provided direction and support, it was the principal who was seen as 
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the key to school efSectiveness, The instructional leadership and modeling of the 
superintendent at the district level and instructional leadership and modeling 
by the principals at the school level were seen as major factors in the equity 
districts and equity schools (districts and schools that reached equitable achieve- 
ment scores across all economic sub-groups of the school's population; in the 
equity schools, students from low-income groups were outperforming their 
counterparts on state tests, and students in the top income bracket were also). 

The selection, supervision and evaluation of principals were change 
strategies used in equity districts. In addition, staff development influenced the 
practices of schools and classrooms. For instance, training principals in strate- 
gies for instructional leadership influenced teachers and their use of class time. 
The districts used a developmental approach to change (page 19): 

1) the district creates a commitment to change by setting precise 
expectations based on a common vision, 

2) the district pays attention to the implementation of change 
through frequent discussion and monitoring, and 

3) the district provides continuing support through staff devel- 
opment and on-site assistance. 

Some district level functions appear more significant than others (page 19): 

setting clear goals and directions* allocating resources, select^ 
ing good principals and providing them with training and 
support, focusing on instruction and curriculum and provid- 
ing staff development. 

The cultural characteristic that permeates both the equity and improv- 
ing districts is a belief that they can increase student achievement. The 
instructional leadership and modeling of the superintendent and principals 
were seen as keys in equity districts and in equity schools. 

A specific example can be seen in a recent AASA Leadership for Leamiiijj 
Award that was presented to Maryland Superintendent John Murphy, recogniz- 
ing his actions in establishing student performance objectives with principals 
and teachers, providing training for teachers and principals in effective schools 
research^ and introducing a program of school-based management. These initia- 
tives resulted in "impressive gains in student achievement and a striking rise in 
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public confidence" (Maryland innovator lauded for results, 1989, page 2). 

In order to achieve instructional improvement, superintendents act 
decisively and directly to communicate expectations. Such an example appeared 
recently in a district's newsletter wherein the superintendent and school board's 
objectives for student achievement (in reading, math, language, writing, and 
thinking skills) were specifically identified. District personnel were assured 
that test results would be monitored closely and teachers provided ^'with the 
support they need to obtain improvement in learning outcomes. The bottom line, 
however, is that we must obtain improvements. Some teachers and administra- 
tors have told me that this focus on outcomes is too stressful. I am advising such 
people to leave and move to a less stressful place. The rest of us will handle the 
stress and hold ourselves to the only standard that really matters: learning 
outcomes" (Savage, 1989). There can be no doubt of goal orientation in this 
executive's district, 

Felder advised superintendents that how a principal views his/her role 
as instructional leader will depend on **personal notions about the role and . . . 
what he thinks his 'boss' expects" ( 1982, page 2). Therefore, if the superinten- 
dent wants to shape the instructional leadership performance of principals, the 
superintendent willbe very clearinconMiunicating expectations of the role. The 
superintendent should decide about such expectations and the "essential thing 
is that you make that decision consciously." 

Felder itemized what efifective instructional leaders (principals) do and 
counseled superintendents accordingly to 

1) insist that principals work with staff in spedlying clear, observable 
instructional objectives that reflect the instructional goals of the 
district; 

2) help principals imderstand that being an instructional leader is a top 
priority by seeing indicators rf the role in their job descriptions and 
in their performance evaluation; 

3) insist that principals train their staff in complementing the main 
purpose of the school, and in how their roles fit with everybody else 
in the endeavor - as reinforcement to the training, principals would 
model good communication skills and effective human relation 
skills, thus, the superintendent would model these behaviors himself 
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or herself; 

4) encourage principals to create climates for teachers' growth and 
leadership, to trust teachers* professional expertise and judgement, 
and to share leadership with teachers» involving them in decisions 
about planning and implementation - the superintendent v/ould 
model this behavior in working with the principals; and 

5) provide adequate resources to principals, and admonish them to 
make it possible for teachers to plan and work together, to have the 
time and resources they need. 

Finally, Felder identifies the crucial aspect ofinstnictionalleadershipas 
supervision and advises superintendents to provide inservice for principals on 
the best supervisory process available that would enable principals to work well 
with teachers on instruction. 

Lieadership Sharing 

One way to strengthen the relationship of superintendents and princi- 
pals is by sharing leadership through team management. Anderson ( 1988, page 
3) cites McNaliy*s definition of the management team: 

A group formally constituted by the board of education and super- 
intendent, comprising both central office personnel and middle 
echelon administrative-supervisory personnel, with expressly 
stated responsibilities and authority for participation in school 
system decision making. 

As an idea in practice* team management/shared leadership hab receive d 
mixed reviews by principals. Somereacted asif the notion were more myth than 
reality; others assessed that the concept was **all talk and no action" (McCurdy, 
1983). Obviously, sincerity and care must be exercised if the management team 
concept is to work. The superintendents willingness to share power will be 
very important, even though the superintendent "retains both final power and 
responsibility for the team's decisions" (McCurdy, 1983» page 61). The superin- 
tendent must determine '*when to involve administrators in decision-making 
and when not to involve them" (Anderson, 1988, page 7)* In addition, team 
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members' decision -making involvement can be different depending on the issue 
and situation at hand; the process may not be appropriate for all district 
decisions. The judicious superintendent makes it clear at the outset what level 
of participation is being soHcited; otherwise "trust among team members can be 
damaged and the management team's eflfectiveness diminished" (Anderson* 
1988, page 7). 

Effective team management, then, depends on the superintendent's 
judgement and openness, but also on team members trusting each other. The 
superintendent trusts that team members are capable of making sound deci- 
sions for the district, and the team members trust that the superintendent will 
implement the team's decisions - all of which takes time, 'nme available for 
decision-making, as well as organizational size, **seem to be fundamental 
organizational and situational variables which must be considered by leaders 
when deciding whether to share decision making with subordinates or not" 
(Sorenson , 1985, page 7), McCurdy reports that the extra time required for team 
management's decision making is feasible based on the benefits and advantages 
that accrue. Some of the benefits are: 

Participation indecision making increases job satisfaction for 
most people. 

It gives them a sense of "ownership" in the organization. 

Decisions made by the group are likely to be better than 
decisions made by one person. 

Collaborative decision making increases the coordination of 
tasks and enhances the general quality of communications in 
an organization, (page 62) 

For the superintendent who feels caught in the middle of management, 
team management may be a way out. As already stated, the superintendent 
must be willing to relinquish some absolute authority, and "rely heavily 
on the contributions of the team up to the moment of truth," when responsibility 
for final decisions is at hand {The Administrative Leadership Team, 1979, page 
5), Clearly^ the team's input must not be ignored too oflen or the team will 
become dysfunctional. The team, however, will require consistent leadership, 
based on a comprehensive operating plan; the plan should stand as "the gospeP 
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for the team. The plan will identify the team as one embracing all areas of need, 
or as one of many specialized standing and/or ad hoc teams. A well-functioning 
team can result in better quality decisions based on "diverse information from 
diverse points of view ... to a healthy debate and ultimately the best decision" 
(The A^'^inistrative Leadership Team, 1979, page 6). A smoothly working team 
-^lov. can tTect higher staff morale with participative management lessening 
**teiision an^ aggression. . . fostering greater job satisfaction" (page 7). Addi- 
tional rus^J include greater support for implementation of decisions, loyalty to 
' he superir indent and district, and more efficient management, since informa- 
l uiAissh? :d and decisions are made at the level nearest a problem. Essentially, 
the best nformation for decision making comes from key people, and their 
i: vo(v. U'^nt enhances each individual's feeling of belonging. These lead to 
^ c. ^a;,-;)ortan<iproductivity,excellentrea3onstobotherwithteammanage- 
ment. 



Iict Summary 

On the one hand» superintendents are advised to lead with style, 
mystery, enthusiasm, and, in addition, vitality; but also to play simultaneously 
at being politician, manager, and teacher. Further counsel focuses on intellect 
and commitment as important, while brain dominance is another factor. Super- 
intendents' values, such as values for instruction, equity, achieving ownership, 
local control, and open disclosure among all parties are cited as worthy of 
consideration. 

From experience in leadership in industry and education comes the 
advice to focus primarily on using district resources to supervise classroom 
teaching. Certainly, that's where the heartbeat of the schooling enterprise 
resides, and superintendents are advised to give major attention to it. Impact 
in this arena can be realized throxjgh using principals as the instruments for 
supervision to achieve effective teaching and learning. Superintendents should 
model leadership in instruction for principals and teachers to emulate. Finally, 
one inclusive statement by effective superintendents captures it all by proclaim- 
ing the importance of a "broad array of leadership skills*" Those skills may 
include using data, applying participatory planning approaches, communicat- 
ing respect, taking and allowing risks, attending to the change process^ develop- 
ing educational visions in terms of teacher behaviors/pupil behaviors/uses of 
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instructional materials, foil owning through, and delegating routine administra- 
tive matters. 

In terms of what they do to demonstrate leadership, superintendents 
maintained control through communicating and managing the information flow, 
but they acted responsively to organizational and environmental influences. 
Superintendents who were more pro«active communicated explicit expectations 
to personnel, established structures of goals and evaluation, and established 
supports with staff development and budget allocations to bring about change* 
Other superintendents improved their systems through their manipulation and 
change of the culture, including changes in relational patterns, attitudes, and 
OTTanizational functions. Using teachers as the primary change agents and 
monitoring their performance while supporting their efforts were strategies 
used by superintendents for improvement. Another strategy was to regularly 
and consistently negotiate with principals and teachers before and during 
implementation of change. Finally, two researchers concluded that school dis- 
trict leadership centers on the creation and maintenance of a positive district 
ethos. 

Superintendents pl^y out their vision of schooling and dreams for 
children through their principals. Rhodes* (1987) metaphor, reported earlier in 
this paper, suggests the superintendent serves as convoy commander to the fleet 
of ships* captains (the principals). The superintendent leadership studies, 
reported in this section, allude to the district leader's influence on principals and 
how principals are the key to the implementation of the superintendent's vision 
and game plan for change. Leadership for change, instructional improvement, 
and school reform are thus demonstrated in the influential relationships of the 
superintendent with principals, a relationship that requires the delicate 
balance of nurturing and development, with pressure and control. 

Six controls that superintendents can use result in three ways principals 
are influenced. One type of influence is directive, indicating what a principal is 
to do, plan, or decide. A second is restrictive, controlling limits on principals* 
time, resources, or actions. A third is formative, shaping the attitudes, values, 
and motivations of principals. Superintendents reporting about managing the 
technical core in their districts used these strategies: setting goals and establish- 
ing expectations and standards, selecting stafl" (administrators), supervising 
and evaluating staff", establishing an instruction?! and curriculum focus, 
ensuring consistency in operations, and monitoring curriculum and instruction. 
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Superintendents also engaged in culture-building, while mandating stafFdevel- 
opment for administrators. Modeling of instructional leadership by superinten- 
dents and principals were keys to effective schools and districts. Essentially, 
superintendents conveyed that every child could learn and principals were to see 
to it that they did* 

Sharing leadership through team management is a strategy with both 
advantages and possible problems. These should be weighed and expectations 
made clear before implementing the process of shared leadership. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S CHANGE STRATEGIES 



The leadership crisis of our times is without precedent, contends Green- 
leaf (1978, page 1). Bemoaning this leadership failure, Greenleaf extends the 
problem to the university's lack of preparing leaders. Part of the "fall-out" of this 
condition is the unlikelihood of the school being staffed by leaders that propel it 
to action, change, and improvement. ''Reading research on schools in the last 
couple of decades leads to the interpretation that schools can develop as places 
for excellent teaching and learning," Wimpelberg (1987) asserts, "but, left to 
their own devices many of them will not . . . many classrooms, schools, ^nd school 
districts function as little more than loose amalgams of roles and duties" (page 
100). Too often, the typical superintendent pays little attention to providing 
leadership for instruction and learning. Wimpelberg, too, is concerned about the 
absence orieadership in schools and the crisis it portends. 

Vision-Maldng and Culture Creation 

Many contemporary institutions, including schools, do not have an 
adequate dream, or vision, that energizes people to grow, develop, and improve 
the organization. A new expectation for the school district's chief executive 
officer, the superintendent, is that this person is to become a purveyor of visions 
that lead to reform and improvement of the schools. If the vision is to substan- 
tially impact the system, it must contain the element of change (Sashkin, 1986) 
that leads to quality improvements. A second element of all visions is SigoaKs), 
and leadersliip defines the goals for the staflF. These goals translate the vision 
into meaningful actions to be pursued for organizational improvement. Finally, 
visions center on people, for only through them can the vision be realized in the 
everyday life of schools. People must be involved, share responsibilities, and 
take charge of the dream and make it their own. When people share common 
beliefs and value s , they are developing an organizational culture , The vi si onary 
superintendent works to engender, define, sind gain staff commitment to the 
shared beliefs or culture. 

Tschirki {The Changing Tide in Small Schools, 1987) exhorts fellow 
superintendents to examine their own values, each day taking some time to ask 
themselves whatismostimportant, whatis the highest value that day. Focusing 
on the culture of the school, Tschirki suggests that improving the profession 
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doesn't cost a cent, but has to do with how superintendents and other leaders feel 
about the growth of people, ''Outstanding leaders hire ordinary people and help 
them meet their full potential** (page 4). Blumberg poignantly reveals that what 
makes being a superintendent meaningful is "seeing people, particularly adults, 
learn and grow and knowing that you've influenced their development** (1985, 
page 216). This suggests continuous growth and development or change. 
Superintendent Tschirki told fellow conference participants that staffs need to 
talk about and understand change as "change is inevitable; pain is optional** 
(page 4). It is the leader's role to guide, direct, and support the staff in change. 
At the same conference for small district administrators. Hall asserted that 
leaders need to let their staff know that they can make a difference. 

Superintendent Richard Wallace, in an interview reported in Eduoa* 
tional Leadership (Brandt, 1987), agreed that a school culture of growth and 
development should lead to efficacious staff, "professionals . . . that can" (page 
41). In Wallace's Pittsburgh schools, staff work in a highly professional environ- 
ment and are given opportunities to develop their owr* particular talents "to the 
fullest.'* The superintendent's program supports individuals in this way, and 
the staff believe they can make a difference. Providing learning opportunities for 
teachers as well as students is seen in schools that matter (Clark, Lotto, and 
Astuto, 1984). Essentially, in order to realize their visions, superintendents 
cultivate individuals, for "excellence in schools ... is excellence in people" (Clark. 
Lotto, and Astuto, 1984, page 50). 

Joyce, Hersh, and McKibbin (1983) also speak of teacher efficacy as an 
attribute of effective schools. Such teachers in schools that are deemed effective 
feel strongly that they are in charge of their classrooms; they have a sense of 
potency that mo'iivates them to maintain high levels of energy and task 
orientation. Efficacious teachers commimicate to children that they can BxAwill 
learn. Such being the case, a superintendent interested in school reformation 
should target teachers directly in change efforts. Supporting the development 
of efficacy in the teaching ranks could be a productive goal. 

If efficacy seems to represent control, positive influence, and attention to 
task productivity, effec^.ve staffs couple this characteristic with pervasive 
caring, the human dimension. Caring is expressed by giving attention to 
children, by giving them affection and casual pats, and through the celebration 
of students' achievement. The task focus and the relationship focus can be 
acknowledged, applauded, and reii\forced by the superintendent personally. 
What the superintendent rewards personally is likely to be repeated. 
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The chief school administrator is in the pivotal role in decisions to adopt 
changes that will operationalize visions of improvement. Early commitment to 
the adopted innovation is very important to administrators, more so than 
teachers, and the active involvement of the district level administrator sends the 
signal to building administrators that the effort should be seriously taken. 
District-wide change is not possible without the **support, encouragement, and 
involvement of the district administrator, and this support includes the provi- 
sion of resources and training opportunities as well as communicating the 
expectation that the schools will be succesful in implementing the new practice 
or program" (Clark, Lotto, and Astuto, 1984, page 53). 

However, Wisser and Ortiz (1988) maintain that successful organiza- 
tional change is dependent, not on people, but on ''the sophisticated control of 
information** (page 158). and that points of information are under the control of 
the superintendent: information about the schools' mission, instruction, and 
children; academic information including the latest theory and research that are 
interpreted for district application; and current, local, and social information. 
"The control of information serves as the technical core of the organizational 
leader^ (page 159). These authors specxilate that the reason schools are not 
understood better is that schools haven't been studied as total organizations, at 
the district level. These studies are being undertaken by Murphy, Hallinger, 
Coleman, LaRocque, Crispeels, and others reported in this paper. Most cer- 
tainly, additional vmderstandings are needed, to aid the chief executive in the 
complex tasks of district level change and reform. 

Aponte and Quinones go further in suggesting environments or contexts 
necessary for supporting schools in their improvement efforts. Of course, schools 
cannot singlehandedly realize visions of prepaidng every child ''to perform 
effectively all the roles imposed upon him or her by a competitive, changing 
society . . . Educational reform has to be a joint venture of the school, the family, 
government, and the whole variety of institutions that play a role in educating 
our youth," states Secretary of Education Arvilda Aponte Roque, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Education (Moreno, 1986-87, page 46). 
Nathan Quinones, Chancellor of the New York City Public School System, echoes 
the sentiment regarding the educational obligations of institutions (particularly 
the home) to schools, '^If I were to be asked what is a criterion that I would use 
as an indicator of a strong potential for dropping out (of school), it would be 
whether there is any reading matter in the home" (Moreno, 1986-87, page 25). 
The New York City Board of Education and the Department of Education for the 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are the two largest local education agencies in the 
United States. Their chief executive officers look to enlisting a broader context 
to support the education of children. 

Prominent in its frequency in the literature of reform is the call for 
"empowerment" of school personnel. Patterson. Purkey, and Parker (1986) 
define empowerment as the **process of awarding power," and they assert that it 
can breathe life and renewal into the organization. These authors contend that 
anyone in the system can have access to power and that support information and 
resources are assumed to be available to all those individuals. Giving decision- 
making authority to those who will be affected by the decisions leads to more 
effectively operated school districts, rhis does not mean that the chief executive 
gives away the company store through wholesale delegation or abdication. Key 
decisions remain with the organizational head. 

Nonetheless, decentralization is the thesis of new organizational struc- 
tures, as in site-based management, for example, where power and accountabil- 
ity are given to administrators and teachers at the school level. As Caldwell 
and Spinks (1988) describe this self-managingschool, "there has been significant 
and consistent delegation to the school level of authority to make decisions 
related to the allocation of resources (knowledge, technology, power, material, 
people, time and finance)* This decentralization is administrative rather than 
political, with decisions at the school level being made within a framework of 
local, state or national policies and guidelines, The school remains accountable 
to a central authority for the manner in which resources are allocated" (page vii). 
Caldwell and Spinks do not address the role of the chief executive leader except 
to say that the collaborative scliool management effort should be reported to the 
superintendent. 

Whatever the strategy or strategies employed by the chief school execu- 
tive for effecting change and realizing new visions, a number of dilemmas will 
require resolution. 



Dilemmas 

To change the context or culture ofeducation in a district clearly suggests 
an invitation to conflict, For scho ol boards not interested in late-night meetings 
and escalating numbers of phone calls from school and community constituents, 
conflict is not appealing; peacefulness is. The leaderly superintendent, then, 
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must strike a balance between stability and change. The one calls for manage- 
ment of the organization, and the other for educational leadership. How much 
risk to take, the political choices to be mad«, the needs for security and certainty 
as opposed to the needs for change and improvement are ali questions nested in 
this "focal dilemma,'' as described by Blumberg (1985). Embedded in this 
dilemma is the chief executive's responsibility to identify the needs of the system 
and raise the community's consciousness about matters of concern. This is a 
primary dilemma, 

Cuban (1988) argues that teachers, principals, and superintendents 
engage in the same basic roles: instructional, managerial, and political. These 
are the bonds that hold them together in their cnmmon endeavor. The pe rception 
of "teacher as bureaucrat^technocrat and craft, man/artist, for example^ roughly 
overlaps the principal as bureaucrat and instructional leader; both approximate 
the superintendent as administrative chief and instructional supervisor" (page 
180), Thus, teachers and principals share dilemmas with the superintendent, 
Cuban identifies the following: 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals are subordinates and supe- 
riors at the same time. They supervise subordinates for goal accom- 
plishment, albeit in the classroom, school, and district; they evaluate 
subordinates for goal attainment Yet, they are themselves subject to the 
same supervision and evaluation. In change efforts this situation plays 
out in complex ways. 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals practice their professional 
roles in isolation; they are "solo practitioners*** Teachers, principals and 
superintendents are "organizational loners,** How then to provide the 
necessary interaction for change? 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals pursue professional auton- 
omy and the possibilities of independent judgments and decision-mak- 
ing. Yet, each is constrained by the other, and the interrelationships that 
determine educational effectiveness. The impact on school improvement 
practices is obvious. 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals search for ways to resolve 
their status as public servant and professional, a persistent situation 
unlikely to be resolved. 
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Superintendents, teachers, and principals are governed by policies 
developed by lay citizens. The ''experts" are told by rjion-experts how to 
conduct schooling; thus, they must accommodate policies that "challenge 
their expertise," and may run counter to their visions for improvement. 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals are subject to incompatible 
demands. Teachers experience the contradicting expectations of school 
board, superintendents, piincipals and parents while motivating stu- 
dents to leam, and taking into account students' interests and needs. At 
the same time they are negotiating vnth students for their attention and 
maintaining a classi-'iom free of disruption. For principals to do their job 
of managing the school while responding to the district office, students, 
superintendent, school board, and parents, they must also insure that 
teachers are heard and understood. The superintendent juggles the 
expectations of all while dealing with the ever present daily risk of 
conflict. *'The stability is so fragile that bargaining with subordinates, 
juggling demands, and ba]ancing incompatible interests occur continu- 
ally to keep the external noise within acceptable limits" (page 183). In 
this context, how to introduce change and reform? 

Superintendents, teachers, and principals experience a work day of 
disjointed activites, unfinished tasks, constant interaction with people; 
they rush through their days of unpredictable activity with children and 
adults. There is nearly no time for reflection; they know their "routines 
will be interrupted by the unexpected" (page 183). 

How, then, to contemplate change? 

Several more dilenunas that impinge on the superintendents' leadership 
for change have been identified by Gousha ( 1981). These outside factors "aggra- 
vate" the exercise of leadership. For instance, contributing to the frustration of 
the system leader is the skepticism of citizens* groups and competing interest 
lobbies, and "a pervasive media empire (that) complicates decision-making and 
slews it down" (page 5). The cost to the system of such accessibility and review 
by outside constituents can be significant in financial and psychological ways. 
The increase of independent political action groups is another factor affecting 
leadership. The general public has learned that power can be organized outside 
the typical channels of political parties, unions and interest groups. These 
issues groups can exert considerable political leverage to influence decisions. 
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When school board members represent not only their constituency but also an 
issue group, the superintendent's role is increasingly politicized, or perhaps 
impacted by the varying ideologies of the various groups. 

An apparent loss of confidence in institutions and leadership is being 
expressed by the public* The loss of deference to public leaders has been exem- 
plified by the press and public that demand an intimate knowledge of leaders 
and their activities. The more that is known of leaders* behavior, the less awe 
and trust are given to them by the public. Thus, leadership problems become 
public relations problems. Not surprisingly, superintendents spend more of 
their time on public relations and the media than on other aspects of their work. 

Our democratic ideal insists that all children be served well and in a 
pluralistic setting. Pluralism in our society and in our schools is seen as valuable; 
however, no cross-cutting public issue or school curriculum has served as a force 
to unify the various pluralities. The school talks about servingmultiple "publics" 
with each expressing its own views and demands; there is no cohesive public. 

Another School Leader 

One could conclude from the text in the prior section on dilemmas that 
there is no hope of providing district level leadership, change, and improved 
schooling. Nothing could be fiirther from the truth, if attention is given to the 
earlier section on Leadership Skills and the Superintendent. The dilemmas are 
presented here to acknowledge that school districts are complex, non-perfect, not 
al ways rational entities that are influenced by a host of variables. Sorting those 
variables out, recognizing their potential for enhancing or denying leadership 
activities would seem to be in the repertoire of behaviors of effective leaders. 
Effective superintendents, like eflBcacious principals and teachers, beheve they 
can make a difference* The certainty of this belief is not readily deterred by 
negative possibilities. 

Parallels may be drawn between the effective school-based principal, 
who is expected to guide and nurture teachers in improving their instructional 
practices, and the district-level superintendent. Several researchers have 
reported their studies of superintendents in effective districts working 
directly with principals (as principals do, or are expected to do with teachers), 
mobilizing and Supporting the principals in their school improvement efforts. 
These superintendents were seen as assessing principals' effectiveness, setting 
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goals with these mid-managers, and planning with them for their growth and 
continued professional development. Superintendents can realize their visions 
of excellence for their districts through one-to-one work with principals - the 
connecting link to teaching and learning. The "relationship between the super- 
intendent and principals is particularly important. . . if there's a lack of 
confif ;nce between the superintendent and the principal, reform in that build- 
ing is .Umost doomed '* (Paulu, 1988, page 8). Principals will be strengthened 
by strong and knowledgeable superintendents; through principals, superinten- 
dents can directly exercise instructional leadership. These assessments are 
neither arbitrary, capricious, nor out of the control of the executive leader. 



In Summary 

Change is dependent on vision and the superintendent has the respon- 
sibility for the district's vision. It is people, though, who turn the vision into 
reality, and for this to occur school personnel need support for growth and 
development and a ciilture that increases their sense of efficacy - these are keys 
to a growing and improving organization. Empowerment and decentralization 
of control are also powerful factors contributing to the development of organiza- 
tional culture. It is suggested, further, that the involvement of the family and 
community is a necessary requirement for an all-embracing climate of school 
change. And, clearly, school board members must be involved as active partici- 
pants, also. 

In building a context or culture of change, many factors can be disruptive. 
There is the loosely coupled district organization of superintendent, principals, 
and teachers with varjring and frequent conflicting needs. There are stiTJggles 
over the allocation of limited resources. Public interest groups are vying for 
attention and demanding action. The media seek to publicly monitor leaders and 
their actions, which can contribute to a loss of confidence in schools and other in- 
stitutions. All of these factors represent invitations to conflict, especially in the 
context of change. 

Though the literature has reported abundantly about what principals 
can do to demonstrate leadership and facilitate change in their schools, the 
knowledge base from research on the work of superintendents as leaders, 
especially as contrasted with their managerial role, is quite sparse. It has been 
suggested that superintendents are too engrossed in satisfying school board 
members, in developing diplomacy and/or confronting conflict in the community 
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to be able to attend to curriculum and instruction. The "new" superintendent 
model, like the current principal model, will be more aggressive in pursuing 
changes to improve outcomes for students' instructional success. For som^. 
superintendents, this will surely involve risk-taking and behaving in ways that 
do not feel familiar. 

This paper has traced images of executive leadership - sometimes faint, 
sometimes formidable - from definitions of leadership and vision, to dilemmas 
associated with the superintendents* role that makes leading and improving a 
school district difficult. In between these sections of the paper, views of the 
superintendent's various roles were reported. There were significant variations 
in perceptions of the role, differing among those within the office and perceived 
differently by those who do not occupy the role. The formulation of the role is in 
a state of flux, lacking generalized definition. Further, the role is most often 
shaped by the context; the superintendent does not control the environment. 
What should the role be to meet society's needs'through educating its young 
people? There is a critical need for extensive studies of superintendents, perhaps 
parallel to those conducted on principals, to formulate a consensus role defini- 
tion. Studies, for instance, are also needed to indicate if and how, the size and 
the type of the district influence the superintendent's role in instruction; board/ 
superintendent relations need to be examined as a factor that impacts the 
superintendent's instructional leadership role. 

The third section of the paper pro\ ided descriptions of how superinten- 
dents demonstrate and express leadership. These descriptions are modest in 
number but strong in promise. These "effective'* superintendents model their 
leadership behaviors for principals to emulate, provide direct guidance to the 
technical core of schools, and enhance achievement outcomes for children. This 
paper argues that superintendents' active instructional leadership is becoming 
increasingly important to improving the conditions for students* instructional 
success. Therefore, additional research on what effective superintendents do 
and how they do it is long overdue. As Wimpelberg succinctly stated, "the new 
study of superintendents and instructional leadership lis an] imperative" (Wim- 
pelberg, 1988, page 307). With a definition of role and identification of 
successful behaviors, preparation and continuing professional growth programs 
must address the training and development of the "new" superintendent. This 
challenge is of the gravest ui genc;'. 

This is a descriptive paper that calls for the design of a new model of 
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superintending. Those who study the superintendent and superintendents who 
seek to improve their practice will likely find ideas that resonate well. As 
suggested, studies that are instructive about how to become more effective 
district leaders are thin indeed. Thus, researchers should find much for further 
exploration, for research and evaluation demands to be done. School boards and 
other policy-makingbodies should find this review of interest as they shape their 
work with superintendents. Finally, for leaderly superintendents, providing 
instructional leadership to a school district is arduous, and guiding the district's 
process of change and improvement requires the leader's continuous attention. 
The imperative of such leadership is unquestioned. 
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APPENDIX A 

L bohool Climate 

1. promotes an open, collegial environment among staff and develops 
positive staff morale. 

2. uses collaborative decision-making with the staff, when appropriate, 
and within given time constraints. 

3. demonstrates effective interpersonal skills in relating to the staff, 
school board, and community, and skill in anticipating, managing, 
and resolving conflict. 

4. demonstrates sensitivity in dealing with staff, students, and com- 
munity members from diverse cultural backgrounds; communicates 
similar expectations of the staff throughout the district. 

5. appropriately assesses school district climate in conjunction with 
teachers, parents, and others; uses findings to maintain or improve 
conditions. 

IL School Improvement 

6. demonstrates high expectations for staff and student performance 
in an enabling, non- threatening way. 

7. articulates a- vision of what the district can and ihould achieve; and 
gains acceptance among staff, students, and the community. 

8. uses a wide variety of evaluative data and needs assessment find- 
ings to formulate a mission, goals, and objectives cooperatively with 
the school hoard, staff, and community, 

9. recommends to the board sound policies regarding organization, 
finance, instructional programs, personnel, school plant, coramimi- 
cations, and related functions of the district, directed towards dis- 
trict improvement. 
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Instructional Management 

provides for systematic evaluation of the effectiveness of the 

instructional program and plans for improvement. 

promotes collaborative district, campus, and classroom planning to: 

1) establish instructional objectives; and 

2) develop, implement, and refine curriculum on a regular 
and systematic basis, 

ensures that instructional management performance meets or 
exceeds expectations, 

ensures that student progress is evaluated on a regular, systematic 
basis, and the findings are used to make programs and services 
more effective. 

Personnel Management 

manages the recruitment, assignment, evaluation, remuneration of 
personnel and ensures that all personnel programs achieve their 
intended purposes. 

directs the improvement of staff performance through a planned, 
professional development process, directed toward individual re- 
newal and attainment of the district's mission, 
delegates duties, responsibilities, and functions (when appropriate). 

Administration and Fiscal/Facilitites Management 

coordinates the human, n: terial, and fiscal resources needed to 

implement the district's programs and services. 

takes action to ensure that resources are allocated to accomplish 

the district's mission and to maintain standards. 

reports to the board on the status of support programs, personnel, 

and facilities operations of the schools. 
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20. takes action to ensure that all facilities are kept in good repair, 
adequate to meet future population needs, and in f^eneral, provides 
for a safe and conducive leariving environment. 

21. manages the budget development and reporting process; ensures 
that programs are cost effective, and funds are managed prudently. 

22. takes action to ensure that the district complies with all laws, rules, 
and policies related to fiscal management, meeting accepted ac- 
counting standards. 

VX* Student Mt.nagement 

23. ensures that pupil/personnel services are effective in promoting 
student conduct and social growth. 

VIK. BoardL/Superintendent Relations 

24. demonstrates a clear understanding of the respective roles of the 
board and the superintendent. 

25. jointly develops (with board) a systematic evaluation process for the 
superintendent. 

26- demonstrates skill in communicating with the board (in writing and 
orally); responds expeditiously to the board's directives and re- 
quests. 

27. interacts with members in an ethical, sensitive, and professional 
manner; demonstrates trust and respect for board members and 
encourages the same collegiality among them. 

28. meets the board's expectations regarding board meetings: 

1) need for information prior to meetings; 

2) preparation for meetings; and 

3) organization of board meetings (e.g., logistics, conducive 
physical environment, agenda, arrangements with media 
representatives). 
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29. consistently articulates to the board the relationship between the 
district's mission and programs, budgets, personnel decisions, and 
other district operations. 

VIIL Professional Growth and Development 

30. formulates (with the board) a professional development plan to 
improve professional performance (incorporates input from staff, 
mentors, and/or others in determining the content of the plan). 

31. seeks out and participates in professional development programs. 

32. actively participates in professional activities, shares ideas and 
information with other professionals, and initiates action to con- 
front problems facing the profession. 

33. demonstrates behavior that is professional, ethical, and responsible, 
is a role model for all district staff. 

EX* School/Community Relation, 

34. manages a district-wide school/community relations program. 

35. clearly communicates district needs and programs to parents and to 
the community and responds to their concerns in a timely manner. 

36. builds or maintains coalition among respective community groups 
in support of schools' goals and objectives. 

37. gains conuntmity support for bond issues, tax issues, and other 
referenda that support the district's goals and objectives. 

38. participates in civic affairs that are appropriate for educational 
leaders, (Texas LEAD Center. 1988, pages 19-22). 



